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Toric; of the Week. 

We are inclined to think that “ An Englishwoman's 
Love Letters,” just published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., will be the literary sensation of the season. What 
these letters purport to be has already been related, 
and, aside from the questions of authenticity, they touch 
human nature at so many and varying points that no 
one can read them without being deeply impressed. 
Then, too, public curiosity will be piqued to the utmost 
to discover who could have furnished so piteous a love 
tragedy. And mingled with the deep human interest 
in the epistles the following questions must arise in the 
reader’s mind: Do not the coherence and literary art 
displayed show a practiced hand? What was the reason 
of the breaking off of the engagement and the aban- 
donment of the girl by a lover who was evidently deep- 
ly in love? Is any solution to be found in the person- 
ality of the young man’s mother, which is quite con- 
tradictory according to the letters? These are some of 
the quest : that we shall hear persons attempting to 
answer before long. 
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“A History of Chinese Literature,”. by Herbert A. 
Giles of the University of Cambridge, will be added to 
the Literature of the World Series published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. early in January. This is perhaps the 
first attempt made in any language, including Chinese, 
to produce a trustworthy history of Chinese literature. 
A considerable portion of the book is devoted to trans- 
lations, which will enable the Chinese author, so far as 
translations will allow, to speak for himself. In sey- 
eral instances, moreover, remarks by native critics have 
been added, so that the reader may form an idea of the 
point of view from which the Chinese regard their own 
productions. But particularly is the book interesting 
and welcome at this time, since it furnishes sugges- 
tions as to the modes of thought, the culture, and the 
manner of expression of a people who are at this mo- 
ment engaging a large share of the world’s interest. 


A series of twelve novels, one appearing each month, 
will be published during 1901 by Harper & Brothers, 
which, to borrow a suggestion from Balzac, might be 
called “ La Comédie Américaine,” for the stories will 
deal with various phases of contemporary life in Amer- 
ica. For the most part they will be by new and vigor- 
ous writers. The first volume, which will be published 
in January, is a story of life in Virginia by Kenneth 
Brown, which will be brought out under the title of 
“ Bastover Court House.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have a series in preparation 
which will be entitled Our Neighbors’ Series, which 
‘will be published in this country through arrange- 
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ments with George Newnés. The four volumes so far 
arranged for treat of French, German, Russian, and 
Dutch life in rural districts and in small town commu- 
nities. The first volume, which will appear in January, 
is entitled “French Life in Town and Country,” by 
Hannah Lynch. This it is to be hoped will be read by 
many persons who have been taught to believe that 
“ Paris is France,” for they will therein discover their 
mistake, 


Following the appreciative welcome given to Mr. 
Mabie’s book on Shakespeare, The Macmillan Com- 
pany will shortly present another volume which is in- 
tended especially as an introduction to the study of 
the Shakespearean plays. It is entitled “ Shakespeare, 
Artist and Man,” and is by L. A. Sherman, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Nebraska. 
Prot, Sherman's method is said to be synthetical rather 
than analytical, for by an examination of certain char- 
acteristic plays he traces the ideas and ideals that have 
inspired them and from this basis builds up what he 
considers to be the real character of the poet. The book, 
however, is essentially an introduction to the plays, for 
Shakespeare's principles of dramatizatign and their 
application to other forms of literary construction are 
fully set forth. 





Since the Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy was completed in 1899, many men then compara- 
tively unknown have become famous, and for this 
reason Gen. James Grant Wilson, senior editor and 
projector of the original cyclopedia, has prepared a new 
supplementary volume covering nearly 2,000 names of 
Americans and adopted citizens who have attained dis- 
tinction in every walk of life during the past twelve 
years. The forthcoming volume will be similar in form 
to its predecessor and contain a dozen full-page steel 
portraits and five general illustrations, besides several 
hundred vignettes executed by Gribayedoff. A _ par- 
ticular feature of the new work will be found in the 
complete list of pseudonyms mentioned in the other 
volumes. 


The Nature Series, published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., will soon receive an additional volume under the 
title of “‘ The Mushroom Book,” by Miss Nina L. Mar- 
shall. Like “ Birds That Hunt and Are Hunted,” 
‘Nature’s Garden,” and ‘“ The Butterfly Book,” the 
new work will have many accurate and beautiful illus- 
trations in color, together several score black- 
and-white plates from really remarkable photographs. 
Great care has taken to present a work on 
the subject which shall particularly appeal to the un- 
scientific reader, enabling him readily to identify the 
edible and poisonous varieties. 


with 


been 


A new edition of the complete works of Bishop Ber- 
keley has been prepared for the Clarendon Press by 
Prof. A. Campbell Fraser. The editor has thoroughly 
revised and recast his large octavo edition of the works 
published in three volumes in 1871, and now out of print, 
and has added to the text the posthumous works. The 
introduction and notes have been practically rewritten, 
and a brief new biography will be prefixed. All fresh 
material that has come to light within the last thirty 
years has been incorporated throughout, and this may 
be regarded as the final Oxford edition of the Irish 
philosopher—so important a factor in the development 
of modern thought in Europe and in America, with 
which his name is closely associated—who spent his 
last days in Oxford, and lies buried in its cathedral 
church. Prof. Campbell Fraser’s book will be published 
in four crown octavo volumes early in 1901. 


An interesting volume “‘ About the Bible” has been 
written and compiled by Charles L. Hammond, a grad- 
uate of West Point and retired officer of the United 
States Army. The subject is treated of from many 
points of view, extending from criticisms of the “ King 
James’s Bible” and of the “ Revised Version” to a 
statement as to what the average public school student 
knows about the book. There is one interesting chap- 
ter concerning the life, death, and works of Dr. St. 
teorge Mivart, the eminent English Roman Catholic 
scholar and writer. There are also pertinent extracts 
from “‘ Who Wrote the Bible? "’ by the Rev. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, and from Ambassador White's book, 
“ The History of the Warfare of Science with Theology 
in Christendom.” The publishers are Cooke & Frye. 


Owing to the fact that many persons have inquired 
whether ‘“ Ye Wisdom of Confucius; or, Ye Mummy- 
fyed Fynger,” by Lord Gilhooley, was entirely authen- 
tic, we are obliged to say that it is a literary hoax, 
which is good enough to be a reality, perpetrated by 
Mr. Frederick H. Seymour of Detroit. The book con- 
sists of an introductory story of “ Ye Mummyfyed 
Fynger,” followed by a large number of maxims of 
Confucius as interpreted by his disciple. Like ‘ Yutzo,” 
the book is printed on tobacco paper, but the ink used 
is a Chinese red, and the cover is of bright red duck, 
printed in gold, It is ornamented with Chinese char- 
acters, with dragons, &c., and has a decidedly Chinese 
and rather remarkable appearance. 





BOOKS OF THE S 


Volumes of Travel, History, Fiction, and Verse. 
ITALIAN CITIES.* 


The outside of these volumes decorated with the coats 
of arms of the Italian cities is so charming as to put 
the reader in humor before the first page is 
turned, and this complaisance endures to the end of 
the second volume, where Mr. Blashfield reviews his 
own young impressions of the early Italian masters, 
gained at a time when “ 


good 


fat’ brushwork was the vogue 
in Parisian ateliers, and no one before Rembrandt or 
Velasquez was considered worthy of discussion by the 
students. Sliding over the slippery floors of the Louvre, 
he paused before Mantegna’s ‘ Madone de la Victoire,” 
liked armor and had 
tried to draw it, and this primitive Italian seemed to 
know how it looked and should be worn. He has seen 
many pictures since then, and learned to love many 


liking it because even then he 


masters, and to travel with him and his wife through 
the Renaissance and 
art is to see with the eyes of critic, 


storehouses of pre-Renaissance 
historian, and ar- 
leave 


tist, so thoroughly trained and informed as to 


no chance for sentimentality. We remember the con- 
fession of Mr. Howells as to what he called the 
ish and lying literature " that shaped itself in his mind 
before he explored the dungeons under the Ducal Pal- 
ace, and that he fondly hoped might be written out 
afterward as his and acknowledge with 
gratitude the between the foolish and 
lying literature of the average sentimental or flippant 


* fool- 


‘* Emotions,” 


immense gulf 


traveler and the rich and sturdy sentiment of these de- 
lightful pages. 
Incidentally the reader learns not only a great deal 


about the growth and decline of the cities he is reading 
of, but many of Mr. Blashfield’s ideas concerning art in 
the abstract. There is hardly a chapter that does not 
tempt to quotation, but the following will 
serve to show the writer's acuieness in analyzing that 
most baffling of all mental the 
taste in pictures. He is discussing the popularity of 
the masters, has 
schools of criticism to eulogy. 


perhaps 


phenomena critic’s 


Sienese whose mediocre art moved 


We suspect, he says, that the panegyrists of the 
Sienese masters regarded them from the aesthetic rath- 
er than the plastic point of view: that they confused 
the material of representation with the manner of rep- 
resentation, the aspect of an actual object pleasing in 
itself with the pictorial presentation of such an ob- 
ject. There are many different degrees of visual pleas- 
ure: iridescent glass, the changing light of jewels, 
masses of gold and color, the mere splendor of gold 
itself, and of “ pure color unspoiled by meaning,” are 
pleasant to look upon and possess intrinsic charm and 
value, a charm which appeals to the savage and the 
child as well as to the aesthetically cultivated, and 
which is “ unvexed by thought.” 

There is joy for the eye as well in beautiful objects, 
which are more highly differentiated, wherein color is 
wedded to design; in glistening tissues, and in dusky 
webs of Oriental needlework, and in intricate mazes of 
tooling and damascening. But there is a still sensuous, 
but higher delight—higher in the sense that it demands 
far more of the beholder as well as of the artist—in col- 
or subordinated to form and meaning. It is undenia- 
ble that a nobler quality of appreciation is required to 
admire Titian’s “Flora” or Veronese’s “ Family of 
Darius " than to appreciate a Persian tile or an Indian 
carpet. It is to the more primitive aesthetic sense that 
the Sienese painter appeals. He Was a cunning crafts- 
man in the use of the gilder’s tools. He could chase 
and damascene the most labyrinthine and exquisite of 
patterns. He had an Oriental’s feeling for textile de- 
sign and a goldsmith’s love of minute and elaborate 
ornament. His inventiveness, limited to accessories- 
manifested itself in his treatment of them. The unde- 
veloped artist, unable to paint beautiful pictures, loves 
to paint beautiful things—things beautiful in them- 
selves—and he offers them (quite unconsciously) as 
substitutes for competent painting. Madonna's face 
may be a flat mask, her body a “ simulacrum,” but her 
halo and mantle clasp, modeled in plaster, gilded, and 
stuck on to the painted panel, will be admirably de- 
signed. The painter, limited in his powers of expres- 
sion, gathers into his picture the material which in 
real life pleases him and his townsfolk, substituting 
suggestion for plastic realization. It is indisputable 
that suggestion is more stimulating to the art critic 
than actual pictorial achievement, which, possessing 
the means of complete expression, stands in far less 
need of being helped out, interpreted, and expounded 
than the imperfect or undeveloped work of art-which 
is necessarily obliged to leave much to the imagination 
of the spectator. In the last instance the field is open 
to individual interpretation and for the formulation 
of theories. 

This explanation, calculated to annoy the so-called 
“literary critic of art,” is rounded out by a recognition 
of the difference between instructed simplicity and the 
simplicity of ignorance, corresponding to the difference 
between a real “ingénue” and Bernhardt’s represen- 
tation of an “ingénue,” for example. Logical as Mr, 
Blashfield’s argument is, however, and true to the finer 
interests of art, it seems somewhat hard on the unfor- 
tunate critic supposed not to “ know what he likes,” 
It is quite possible frankly to prefer the inferior work 
of the less instructed masters to the greater work 
of those technically more proficient from a point 


of view that is primarily not artistic at all—that is, be- 
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eause the earlier and more limited and in- 
significant work has the spiritual charm of 
childhood, of ignorance, and ineapacity. 
There are minds to which the blunders of 
an ingénue are more attractive than even 
the art of a Bernhardt, because they repre- 
sent a phase of human nature in which so- 
phistry in the broader sense of the word 
has no part. Admirers of the Sienese school 
for this rea are sufficiently justified 
provided they do not seek to base their ad 
miration upon any superiority of workman- 
ship on the part of the Sienese masters. 


Babylonia and Assyria * 


The increase in the knowledge of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria during the last twenty 
years has been such that it is not too much 
to say that anything written upon this sub- 
ject before 1880 * hopelessly 
quated.”’ The research into 
antiquities of these countries may be di- 
vided follows: 1820 A. D. 1820, 1820- 
1872: About the year 1320 a wander- 


on 


now 


history of the 


as to 


1872 


ing friar, Odoricus, who was traveling over- | 


land to Cathay, passed between Yezd and 
Huz and saw the ruins of the City of Per- 
sepolis. His published in Hak- 
luyt’s Voyages, is as follows: ‘I came into 


a certaine citie Comum, which was 


account, 


called 


an huge and mightie city in olde time con- | 


teyning well nigh fiftie miles in circuite, 
and hath done in times passed great dam- 
age unto the Romanes. In it there 
Stately palaces altogether destitute of in- 
habitants, (7) [palacia adhuc integra,] not- 
withstanding it aboundeth with great store 
of victuals.” Such is the brief testimony 
of the first European who saw these now 
famous remains of a great city and a van- 
ished civilization During the reign of 
Shah Abbas the Great, (1686+,) Persia came 
for the first time into direct diplomatic 
connection with Europe. The first Ambas- 
sador to arrive at the Persian Court was 
from Portugal. This man, a friar, 
de Gouvea, visited Persepolis and its ruins. 
He learned that they had been built by the 
ancient Persian Kings, and realized that 
the inscriptions which he saw were not 
written in any language known at his time. 
“The inscriptions—which relate to the 
foundation the edifice, and, doubt, 
also, declare the author of it—although they 
remain in many very distinct, yet 
there is none that can read them, for they 
are in Persian, nor Arabic, nor Ar 
nian, nor Hebrew, which are the languag 
current in those parts.”’ In 1621, Pietro della 
Valle. an It traveler, letter ‘to 
one of his friends, 
of the 
of the 
travels, 


are 


of no 


parts 


not 


lian in a 
described the appearance 
inscriptions and even copied a few 
letters. the 
Europe saw for the 
mysterious characters which one 
read. Sir Dodmore Cotton, the first 
lish Ambassador to Persia 

In his train was a of nineteen 
of age, Herbert In 
edition of (1858,) 
ludes to the 
parte of this 
the portall,) in a 
ble, noted 

strange-characters, 
to the eye, but 
us MHieroglyphick 
can more difficultly 
vers< the intellect. These 
T ures, obelisk, triangular, and pyramidal! 
yet in such Simmetry 
well be called barbarous 
blance, I thought 
Antick Greek, s 
Theos. And though it have 
ance with the Hebrew, 
letter questionlesse 
was 
conceal 
this day 
vious ob 
count in 
tures 


On publication of 

first time the 
no could 
went 
boy 
the secc 
Herbert 
follows: 


Thomas 
his travels, 
inseriptions as 
(not farre 
of polisht 


dozen 


great roome, from 


mirrour mar- 


wee above a lynes of 


very faire and apparent 
£0 mysticall, so odly framed, 
no other deep conceit 
fancied, 


more ad 


consisting of 
order as ¢ 
Some 
hed, 
Aha 
small ex 


and innot 
resem- 
of the 


ueru 


some words 


idowing out 
yneord- 
Greek, Lating 
to the Inventer it 


peradventure may 


or 
yet 
well knowne; and 
some excellent matter, though to 
the 

This 


of the ¢ 


wrapt up in dim leaves of en 


first 
ineiform 


scuritie.”’ was the ac- 
sculp- 
rapidly 


well 


Interest these 
increased, but it w 

the present 
rately deciphered 
in the Old Per 
the deeds 

Darius, and 
these letters 

of the history 
which was 
language 
tablets, 


inscriptions 
not 
that 
found 
language 
conquests 
The 


possible 


until 
they were 
to be 
They 
Artaxerxes, 
ification of 
the unfolding 
and Assyria 
different 
Same character 
bricks, 
the 


seekers 


century cu- 


and written 
fan relate 
and 


Cyrus. 


of 

ident 

made 
of 


found 


Babylonia 
inscribed in a 


but in the upon 


and other 


buried 


rocks, 
thing: 
erations of 

gut it is 
years that 
allow the of Babylonia 
to be traced many centuries 
was ever thought 
extend. What wa 
of civilization is 
of the 

The 


miuny 


taken from ruins by gen- 


patient 
the last 


obtained 


only during 
data 


history 


twenty 


have been which 
and Assyria 
further 
for 
formerly called the 


now the late middle 


than 
possible history to 
dawn 

age 
world history, 


of Dr. 
found 


first 


Rogers's 


more inter 


volume 
will be 
reading than the 
the real history It is 
to into a discussion of his result 
it suffices to say that he has rend 
cessible in a very readable form 
ent state of knowledge of the 
Babylonia and Assyria 


probably ting 
ides 
here 
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second, which incl 


not possible 
£0 
red 

the pres 
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tory 


Paris. * 
the 


like 
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Its 
not 
and 


an 


iuthor of "P 
ind 


commerecel 


writes 


Splendour 
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only the political 
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France, 
ection of 
the 
ying out of 
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life and tration of past hi 
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written 
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*®PARIS SPLENDOUR By E. A 
nold all, author of ** Cairo, the City 
Caliphs.’’ In two volumes [llustrated, Sve 
Vol. L, Pp 354; Vol. IL, 406. Bostor Dana 
Estes & Company, Cloth and gilt, $5; leather, 


$10. 


anti- 


Antonio | 


into 


various metropolitan aspects—historic, artis- 

tic, and social—in the light of existing mon- 

uments and customs. It is more than a 

guide book, although an exhaustive index 

permits its use as such, for the formative 
influences are graphically traced through 
mediaeval, monarchical, revolutionary, Na- 
t po'teonic, Bourbon, imperial, and republican 
Paris. Then, in successive chapters, the 
picture galleries, churches, monuments, &c., 
are treated oi. For those who wish to carry 
their reading further or who may desire to 
study a particular subject more fully than 
| the book permits there is a chapter devoted 
; to the bibliography of Paris, which, al- 
though far from complete, is, neverthele 
useful for most present needs. 

As a piece of useful and entertaining lit- 
by carefully selected 
illustrations, “ Paris in Its Splendour" is 
well worth reading and preserving. The 
author combines the best qualities of an ob- 


erature, augmented 


serving traveler with those of an antiqua- 
rian and historian. He does not hesitate to 
give ‘impressions,’ nor he sparing in 
the employment of the opinions and judg- 
ments of others. He writes history with a 
free, graphic hand, and relates what he has 
with a fine appreciation of past and 
present conditions. The an 
gether charming work 
useful, 


is 


seen 
is alto- 


artistic, 


result 
literary, 


Short Stories by Ellen Thorneycroft.” 
Four inches square may be the limit of 
the miniaturist and ten feet that of the 
more ambitious painter, and each one pro- 
ficient in his art. It might be argued that 
there is some similarity between 
and writers of the short story and makers 
of the novel. Supposably, 
and that the climax be 
two necessities the 
seriptions of and of personages 
those long preambles—find no room in 
short story. The habit of mind differs with 
the writers. It is, however, absolutely pos- 
sible for the manufacturer of the long ro- 
mance to construct a good short story, but 
it is rare that the short story writer 
turn out an acceptable long romance. 
‘ Cupid’s Garden,” the author has a decided 
liking for the surprise. The unexpected is 
within a brief space sprung on the reader. 
“An Old Wife's Tale,’ Mr. Weatherley 
lifetime with his wife, and he 
Rachel. there was a dread- 
and Weatherley saved Rachel's 
life, while her sister, Naomi, was burned 
death In his effort rescue the 
Weatherley lost the of his 
years the husband cherishes his 
Rachel's devotion to her blind 
touching. When Weatherley 
that Rachel that 


condensation, 
reacheu 
story. 





soon are 


of short De- 


scenes 





can 
In 


In 
ives a calls 


her his Once 


ful fire, 


to Sls- 


to 


ters, use eyes 
long 


and 


or 
wife, 
husband is 
dies, it then 
she is Naomi. 
How poets behave themselves is a 
Eien Thorneycroft Fowler likes to 
up. The lady right in making 
poets pretty much like other people, only 
if anything they are more to blun- 
der. You follow of these stories, 
secting to reach same old 
beaten landmarks, virtue 
ind vice punished, when you arrive at quite 
a different conclusion. Silly Amy ought to 
pected the fine qualities 


is declares 
them« 
show 
is these 
prone 
some ex- 
the weather- 


as of rewarded 


have seen and re: 
of Theophilus Grigson, 
1 man, and a rich one to boot, but he 
hat, and his 
badly made. Amy married the 
rice Maynard. He always wa 
the most splendid attire. Of 
Maynard worthless husband 
ing over her troubles by her 
finely made-up husband, Amy declares: ‘The 
smart, stylish, 
han- 


inch 
wore 


who was every 


1 second-class shoes were 


eleg 


int Mau 
rigged out in 
Mrs 


Look- 


course 
had a 
brought about 
wanted 
husband; 


omething I was a 
good-looking 


kered after 


and:I never 


excellence unat- 
tractive wealth. The something I wanted 
is the something I have; therefore, | am a 
happy woman.” Here are two extracts from 
the volume worth remembering: “ We have 
more love stories than we used to have, but 
less love; just we have more dentists 
than we used to have, but less teeth."” The 
other smart saying is: ‘Patricia was 
hungry for affection and approbation, and 
believed that nobody really cared for her 
unless they told her so every d wherein 
she resembled the majority of her 
Love, uke soap or pills or mustard, depends 
largely upon advertisements for its suc- 
cess. 


pompous or 


as 
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The Orient in New York.* 
the Euphrates to the North 
count steps of the 
from Damascus to New 


ns 


River 
camel? It 
York, 
many 
who for a 


| From 
who can the 
is a long way 
but from the 
strange men, 
at least 
| cosmopolitan 
the Armenians. people 
neighborhood of the Battery, 
The Armenians are 
Christian Ghetto 


carava there come 
true Orientals, 
pitch their tents itn the 
We of 


These 


sea- 


| 
} 
| 
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son great 


them 





city. know 


as 
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They 
with water and 


good 
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| there a 
| be very clean 
| soap, but 
| These newcomers are 
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(for, de 


bred the 
they are of 


may not 
familiar 


their 


nor 


they have qualitle 


not a whit less hon 
Ork 


the 


italism 
spite 
the 


in bone mixing 


| of their blood, most remote 
} assimilation. 
|} In * The Street,’’ Mr 
}/ Duncan most sympathett 
} having to do with the Syrian quarter 
| of New York. Very the de 
| scription of that old man, who ist editor 
of which is The 

translated 
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written a 
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Norman 
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tan of Turkey is inflicting on thé wortd at 

large. Magnificent are the phrases the old 

| editor puts on paper. Khakil Khayat is 
Penly the hired scribe, not the owner of the 
paper. Salim Shofi is the proprietor of 
the journal, and he pays his editor $7 a 
| week. Salim is a shifty rascal. Some one 
who favors the Turk tries to bribe the 
owner of the paper.. The old editor may be 
| discharged. Khayat finds out how much 
money his master is offered. Though the 
old man has but a pittance he offers Salim 
to take less salary for years to come s0 as 
| to make up the sum offered by the enemy 
| of the Armenians. 
The old fellow lover of children. In 
the dingy tenement where he’ lives, there 
crippled child, Billy Halloran. The 
poor little fellow’s mother is a drunkard, 
Whayat nurses the crippled boy 
him lovely Eastern stories. 

A clever sketch is “ The Greatest Player 
in the World."’ There is one of the Syrian 
colony who violinist of merit. Khakil 
anxious that the instrumentalist should 
not hide his talent under a bushel, but 
should make his début before an American 
The violinist plays in MacNa- 
rmara’s groggery, and MacNamarra 
Alderman and the elect of Tammany Hall. 
lf; is an Oriental rhapsody the violinist 
performs, the ‘‘ Song of Love to Lali.”” Has 
the musician audience? 
Some cries out: Hi-i! Mac- 
Namara’s killin’ pigs! 

How pretty is the story of Haleem, the 
beauty of the Syrian quarter, who throws 
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an appreciative 


“ Fellers! 


one 


| over the gentle, spiritual Alois and marries 


the great, big, strapping Jimmy Brady, There 
springs up between the reader and Khakil 
real affection. Sometimes the 
doubts of his success as an 
awakener in the cause of human liberty 
out he finds his consolation, for he says, 
thinking of Billy, the little cripple: ‘‘ And 
concerning blessedness, this I know—know 
for truth, though it be all I-have wrested 
from the eternal in a long life—that it is 
more blessed to lighten the life of a child 
than—than—any other thing.”’ Mr. Norman 


ithayat a 
ld editor 


Dunean has written a charming book, ang 


replete with human sympathy. A word 
should said as to the nice make-up of 
the volume. 


be 
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and then Beethoven 
comes in. Then now and then, with 
the talk of the of the last century, 
there are modern turns of expression. The 
author has tried to put into kind 
of Quasimodo, a sadly misshaped person, 
who is-Anthony Dallas. Early in his days 
of boyhood Anthony believed that he looked 
like other 
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All hands seem lost, and yet there 
bundle, The keeper of the 
the child. 
his wife the infant 
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found the child These 
Silas and his wife carefully preserve. There 
letter, and it 
bears what the old people think is the name 
| of the child, ‘* Etelka Peterson.’ For short 
the litle girl is called “ Telly.” All through 
her life is 
She 
cue 
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the small town of 
Ilere live Albert and Alice Page. 
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is well educated, gox Boston 
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Frye by name. Albert's 
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ipated life. 
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| He fall 
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By an accident Albert sees Telly. She is so 
beautiful and modest that he falls in love 
with the girl. By Albert's exertions Tel- 
ly's claims are properly presented. She has 
a great pot of money awarded her. At the 
conclusion of the romance there are two 
happy, weddings. The story is pleasantly 
and naturally told. There is not too much 
dialect, and no exaggerations to the 
ways of the folk of the Maine Coast. 


as 


Lorna Doone.* 


In spite of what the late Mr. Blackmore 
considered to be an ‘“‘ American idiosyn- 
crasy”’ ‘‘ Lorna Doone" continues to be 
this author's most popular bdok, in Amer- 
ica at least. While his own desires were 
directed through a different channel for 
public approbation, .“ Lorna Doone "’ ,suc- 
ceeded in spite of his indifference toward 
it. Last year we had an authorized edition 
of the work from the press of G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, with a new preface written 
specially for it by the author, and with 
beautiful photogravure illustrations. This 
year there are two editions, one by Harper 
& Brothers, Mr. Blackmore's original pub- 
lishers in this country, and the other by 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

The latter is a two-volume edition cone 
taining simply the original text of the story 
and illustrated with half-tone pictures re- 
produced from photograhs of scenes with 
which the tale is associated. The illustra- 
tions include good pictures of ‘‘ The Road 
from Porlock Market,” “ Doone Valley,” 
“The Devil's Cheesewring,’’ ‘‘ The Slippery 
Water Course,” “On the Bagworthy,” &c., 
while a design in white, gold, and 
pink, by Miss Mary E. Phillips, makes the 
volumes particularly attractive. 

In the Harper edition, besides the repro- 
duction of Exmoor scenery, we have draw- 
ings illustrative of the story from the pen- 
cil of W. Small. Mr. Clifton Johnson, who 
took photographs of the scenery expressly 
for this edition, given a brief intro- 
duction descriptive of the Doone landscape 
and the Doone people. ‘* Mr. Blackmore,” 

> says, ‘‘ could hardly have chosen a more 
background for the of 
of the olden times that 
theme of his famous novel. In their 
way the big, brown barrens have a beauty 
which makes love them, but at the 
same time there about them a sugges- 
tion of primeval savagery, a lonelin« and 
mystery and gloom almost oppressive.’’ The 
frontispiece of portrait 
of the author, understand, is 
the reproduction very old and rare 
photograph, It the author, for 
all the world like the skipper of a Dutch 
lugger. Then, too, we have Mr. Black- 
more’s introduction, which consists of a 
dialogue in verse carried on between Lorna 
and the Gentleman from the West. It was 
written for the Harper edition in October, 
1800. This edition will appeal to many 


cause, in spite of many obstacles, it is the 
attempt not only to bring the country of 
Exmoor near the reader, but to bring the 
author also within the same range of sym- 
pathy 
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lesson 
forgot- 
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so easily 


of humanity. It impress 
so often hardly learned, 
ten, that 
cease to live 
the 
racy 
Carly 
terside 
height above 
~ the ela es 
twins 
life or 

It is 
terror, 


when those of large opportunity 
up to their ‘“‘ noblesse oblige,” 
wrath has dawned for aristoc- 
and peasantry alike. It is the story of 
Irish widow,”’’ of the filthy 
poisoning the 
Everywhere, 
the 
Siam, indissolubly 
for death. 
well that 
but 


day of 
le’s ** 
Street 
all 

are 
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the 
for 


in 
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of connected 
in revolutions of 
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again 
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not only 
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this truth 
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pages 
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we forget 
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War with the Hud:on’s Bay Com- | 


pany.* 
North 

ISS 
t Company, 


the story 
thereabout, 


tells 


the 


» flerce days of and 


1 the 


‘earried war 


Northwes 
heart of 
, the 


into the very 
vast territory claimed by its 
Company.” 


-eminently a 


the rivals 
tonourable 

As may be 
novei of incident, 
ting incident. Adventure 
th of peril upon the 
of 


Iludson'’s Bay 
urmised, it Ils pre 
and of uncommonly stir- 
heels adventure, 
search of a 
for his 
wandering 


peril. The 
hi 


tolen 


and 
of 
narration, 


and friends wife 


by a band [roquois, 
furnishes the thread of the 
the 
Evangeline, there is room for many 
ot heroism and of romance, 
introduction of a variety of characters 
white men and red, of whom th 
perhaps, the devoted and racy Irish 
Father Holland. Indeed, story 
can ever be written of the winning of 
great Northwest without tribut 
to the consecrated zeal 
Catholic missionaries 
often endured, a 
than death, 
pel to the 
ions. 


Sinee 


prisoners prove almost as elusive as 
an 
sod. and 
the 
among 
best is, 
priest, no 
paying a 

and courage 
who braved, 
torture 
that they might carry 


tribes of those 


infinitely worse 
the 
savage harsh re- 
of the North” well written, 
the characters are distinct and strong. The 
ol priest's death is a scene of great beuuty 
ani pathos. But, in truth, the tale is o'er 
long any save the leisure 
future to wax impatient. Con- 
densation would not only have made it 
possible to many more readers than will 
now venture upon the portly volume, but 
story from a lit- 


Lords is 


lor 
rich in its 


would have improved the 
point of view. 

As we look upon many attractive books of 
the present day, we are fain to murmur, as 
did the wi Lady 
Tommy, “Too stout!" “™ Lords 
North is decidedly “too stout,’’ a fault 
the more to be regretted because it is alto- 
gether meet and right that we should put 
of “ the 


erary 


*ked 


of the 


ourselves in remembrance 
and their de 
the 


scendants, 


land "' we enjoy. 


The Salt-Box House.* 


Salt-Rox House '’ was built in 1758, 
history of its century and more of 
gives an opportunity to record 
that has changed and 
The 


The * 
and the 
usefulness 
many an old order 
custom that has passed away. 

Salt-Box House” was a 
springing from the resemblance borne 
the building to the wooden salt box that 
hung the kitchen The 
was set upon a hill near lovely 
of Stratford, Conn., 
in a state of semi-ruin 
and raspberry bushes 
1s built a ‘ plank house,” 
period, the sides being made 
of planks two inches thick, 
upright side by side. ** Raising bees’ were 
then in fashion, and the neighbors gath- 
ered to help together the framework 
of the new building “to the 
the fiddlesticks.’’ Some the planks were 
30 feet long, however, and there 
more work than play 

The shape of the 
sloping roof, was according 
established in Queen Anne's 
a tax was imposed upon 
than one story. The salt-box style gave a 
story front and ample space for ad- 
ditional rooms under the roof behind. In 
this way the tax was eluded, and a very 
picturesque and individual example of 
architecture gained, 

The house built, the 
a matter to be considered by the parents 
of the bride who was to occupy it. With 
people of the best class the expenditure 
amounted to £200. The list of essentials 
included some items strange to the modern 
taste; ‘“‘four feather beds & bolsters & 
pillows,’ for example, consumed £134, and | 
a “ Pictor and fraim of ye Royal Family’ 
cost £30 5s.; there were fourteen other 
“ pictor fraims"’ and two “large punch 
boulds,” but only three “likor glasses” 
and two tableclothe. These last, however, 
were 5% yards long, showing that the bride 
was predestined to hospitality. 

“Keeping house "’ was a complicated art 
in those days, when, as the author says, 
“every house was nol omy its own centre, 
but almost its own circumference.”’ Every- 
thing that could be was done on the prem- 
ises. The shoemaker came when the family 
needed to be shod and plied his trade under 
their roof; the tallor came to make their 
clothing, and the cooper to do the neces- 
sary ‘“hooping"’ and repairs. Flax was 
prepared at home for spinning, wool was 
warded, and linen bleached; soap was made, 
ham and bacon and beef were smoked, 
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beer was brewed, yarn was dyed, butter 
and cheese were nmtade, ‘ Idleness on the 
part of master or mistress, child or slave, 
was not countenanced; it was disreputa- 
ble."’ 

When, however, the spinning wheel was 
at rest in its corner as hand-made fabrics 
gave, way to the machine made, and the old 
slaves who were horn in slavery and 
trained to their du4fes, died, making place 
for the younger generation born in free- 
dom and settling in homes of their own, 
“the hard time for the housewife began.” 
The traditions of “an open house" could 
only be lived up to with difficulty. “ The 
foreign element had not yet lifted much of 
the burden that the negro had left on the 
white hands unaccustomed to so much of 
the work.” “‘ Mandy,’’ who reigned for a 
time tn the kitchen of the salt-box house, 
was an excellent example of a class that 
has died out as entirely as pre-historic 
man. Her bread was baked in a stone oven 
and her sausages were cooked in a sausage 
baker standing upright before the blazing 
coals of an open fire; her sweet apples 
were baked overnight, and gained by this 
process a luscious flavor; her pics were 
deep, and her dumplings were light; the 
young pig which on Thanksgiving Day she 
served with a red app'e in its mouth, was 
roasted to a turn, her fritters and her berry 
puddings " were peotwasuet: fare. Our dear 


New England 
livers before 
neither were 


ancestors were not 
the abolition of slavery; 
they prohibitionists. Rum 
seems to have been a specific for most ills, 
and was the most available liquor, as it 
came direct from the West Indies. Clove 
water was made of cloves steeped in boil- 
ing water, loaf sugar, and rum; laudanum 
was prepared by adding an ounce of opium 
to a gill of rum; tansy bitters—the cure-all 
tor chills and the sensation of ‘* goneness "’ 
~—Wwas made from a few young tansy leaves 
added to a quart of rum; garlic-and-rum 
was administered as a Spring tonic; a 
glass of Santa Cruz rum was offered with 
a piece of fruit cake to the parson or to 
any other worthy visitor who chanced to 
call, while the cheaper New England va- 
riety was provided for common company. 
The name “ Kill Devil’’ was appropriately 
given it in the seventeenth century, and 
apparently it did not disgrace the title in 
the eighteenth. 


poor 


The inmates of the Salt-Box House were 
inembers of the Church of England. When 
the questions of 1776 arose to be decided, 
they cast in their lot with the Tory non- 
combatants, who neither helped nor hin- 
dered the enemy. Federalist and Loyalist 
suffered alike from the hard times occa- 
sioued by the war. Salt was $27 a bushel, 
tea was §00 a pound, butter $12 a pound, 


| linen $29 a yard, 
S40 


and common calico $30 and 
a yard. 
As late as 1801 calico was more 
than satin, and therefore to be preferred 
for a wedding gown. Gloriana, the last 
bride belonging to the Salt-Box House, was 
married during the first decade of the 
present century in India calico of an elab- 
orate pattern of gold-colored flowers on 
a dark-blue ground. She had waited until 
she was over thirty before relinquishing 
her state of single blessedness, and her 
years had been well employed preparing 
her wedding outfit. 


costly 


Gloriana’s successor to the occupancy of 
the old house was her daughter Mary, who 
lost a lover before she was of age and 
rever married. ‘After fifty years I re- 
member him pleasantly,"’ she writes, in her 
garrulous little diary... “If he had lived 
and 1 had had more experience, would he 
have been my chosen before all the world? 
My youthful days and middle life might 
possibly have been pleasanter, but I fecl 
sure | could not possibly be so full of con- 
tentment as I am now in my single state, 
tree from anxiety and weighty cares aris- 
ing from family duties in married life.” 


(Continued on Page 940. 





BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


(Continued from Page 939.) 


When she was nearly eighty she wrote 
again, without melancholy: 

“Table and hearth have no occupant but 
myseif—no hurry, very little work and 
care; my house is clean and still, nothing 
gisturbed or out of place, and these quiet 
times in my own suit me exactly— 


and somebody's growing old! that tells the 


house 


story.” 

Soon after Miss Mary's death the house 
died also, in the of into 
collapse and becoming uninhabitable. The 
little book devoted to its memory is. pleas- 
ant lacking illustrations to 
make an unusuelly addition to 
the holiday 
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only 
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| Tripoli. 


delphia, 


| engagement 


that of the poisoned arrow—which impress 


us as though they were introduced for the 
dramatic effect, since the story is, we un- 
derstand, soon to be adapted for the stage, 
and will probably be far better to see than 
to read, 

In spite of all 
much of interest 
not strictly honorable, 
thoroughly well-drawn and 
acter. Allegra, true to her 
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of indecision,’ did everything, 
with her marriage to Broser, that the 
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in the 
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more 


of all the characters. On the whole, 
a book which, like so many men, has 


of promise than achievement. 
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Ye WISDOM of CONFUCIUS; 
Or, Ye Mummyfyed Fynger. 


By LORD GILHOOLEY, Author of ‘Yutzo."’ 


According to the author, these anti- 
quated writings were found among the 
archives of the Gilhooley family, dust-covered 
and time-stained. 


They concern the strange relation of a 
visit four centuries ago of a disciple of Con- 
fucius to Sir Patrick Gilhooley at his chambers 
in London. He interpreted the maxims of 
Confucius for Sir Patrick, who preserved 
them in a manuscript, which has now been 
reproduced. 


This is Lord Gilhooley’s story, but 
whether it is true or not, here is an oppor- 
tunity to absorb some of the wisdom that 
guides Minister Wu and other Chinamen in 
an easy and agreeable way. 


The book is manufactured in the same 
general style as the successful ‘* Yutzo’’ by 
the same author. 


Printed and bound in an odd and ap- 
appropriate fashion. {2mo, $1.00. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 
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] died. Boston after the 


described: 


Capt. Scott 


Revolution is thus 


The favorite promenade of gentlewomen 
in Colonial days, and a social evening at 
some friend’s house, unless they attended 
the evening lecture. And the Mall, with 
fine shade trees on either side, and extend- 
ing over a mile, was a fine place for a quiet 
stroll. The favorite pastime for gentlewo- 
men was to drink tea and to The- 
atrical amusements did not find favor until 
after the Revolution, and many new cus- 
toms were introduced then. * * * All the 
wealthier families, as well as a great many 
moderate means, kept their own private 
carriages. Mrs. Scott always rode to church 
in great state, and never omitted attend- 
ance at divine service if she were able to 
go, while she exacted a punctual discha 
of this religious duty from all the member: 
of her family 


gossip 


ri 
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Short Essays on American Life,* 
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Manuscripts revised, edited and criticised by an 
experienced editor. Send stamp for prospectus— 
contains helpful suggestions to young writers 
and valuable information regarding story writing, 


WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION Box 1990 i, NewYork. 
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a few pages devoted to * Hurry, the 
Scourge of America,"’ in which the gospel of 
repose is preached, There are other es 
on * The Majesty of Calmness,"’ “* The 
nity of Self-Reliance,’’ and the paradox 
* Failure as a Success,"’ &c. They 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia, and present very good 
reading either for the brisk or for the medl- 
tative man, while their form of presenta- 
tion make the collection particulurly ac- which 
ceptable giftbook of considerable lit- nature 
erary alue ple 
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the tribe 


— SSS 
scene illustrative of the life of 
described, and so on through the alphabet 
the Zuni the last tribe treated 
of As the author has evidently 
failed to find a tribe whose initial letter 
is ‘‘X,"" he writes here “ X 4s Extraor- 
dit Legend.”’ Although e 
Ju ilculated to amuse, it 
fail to inculeate in the infant mind 
terest in the Americans. The 
formation giv also of such a character 
be 


taken 


being 
artist 


an 
try ssentialls a 
enile cannot 
an in- 
original in- 
en is 
t older 


terest 
the 


a to ir 


judged 
at random: 


T for the Tuscarora 
the white man came to 
dian the only 
owned all the country as their hunting 
ground A powerful tribe lived in the 
North called Adirondacks, who threatened 
all the weaker bands. The Tuscaroras 
were among these, and fled south to the 
land of the Deluwares to es« ape their foes. 
Afterward they moved north and lived in 
the tents of the Iroquois, making the sixth 
tribe of the Six Nations When the Iro- 
quois became powerful, they exterminated 
their old enemies, the Adirondacks The 
Tuscaroras use the toboggan as a sied, and 
drag their burdens many miles over the 
snow, using snowshoc to support them 
while walking on the soft snow. Some- 
times they travel forty miles a day The 
snowshoes of the Tuscaroras are four feet 
long, curving and tapering to a tail The 
shoes of other tribes are of various sizes 
and many shapes Indians used sheils 
called wampum for their dollars and cents, 
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Scandinavians in the United States.” 


A book of considerable value to the eth- 
nologist from Minneapolis the 
of a history of the Scandinavians in 
United States. The name of O. N. Nel- 
upon the title page as compiler 
as publisher, but the 
filling a page of 
all resonantly 
Viking 
confidence in 


and J. J. 


come in 
shape 
the 
s0n appears 
and editor and 
names of his 
the large octavo volume 
Scandinay of the true 
and strikingly increase 
what follows Knute 
Skordalsvold head the 

The work goes 
Icelandic 
years 
accepted by 
end of the division Columbus is 
referred to with the fine scorn that mem- 
bers really ancient family may be 
supposed feel for a parvenu. ‘What, 
then, the value of the so-called dis- 
covery Columbus? Columbus 
profes: gone tu 
land he got 
there America is not 
but sailor and 
was his 
raphy for 
it very indeed 
tain that the 
formation for great subsequent voyage 
“Tf not,’ we asked in 
“what did he go to Iceland for?” 

This may possibly be Rede genus a 
sequitur by of our le 
whether it “ 
the real value the 
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pilation of facts relating to its subject. 
There are other pz like the just 
quoted, that suggest a regret that the Eng- 
lishing of the work was not more carefully 
revised by one to the manner born. 

The somewhat cumbrous size of the 
is due to the fact that it comprises 
volumes in one. The first includes the 
tory of the Scandinavian immigration, the 
first settlements made in America by Ice- 
landers, Swedes, and Norwegians, respect- 
ively; reviews of the various Scandinavian 
churches, principally in Minnesota and 
Iowa, and various tables of statistics. The 
second volume is principally devoted to a 
continuation of church histories and a large 
number of biographical notices. The work 
is illustrated with numerous portraits, 
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The Care of the Hair.* 


To the ladies who would preserve their 
luxuriant tresses, and to the gentlemen who 
would recall their fleeting locks, Mr. J. R. 
Stitson, in a volume numbering about 230 
pages, directs some sound advice and coun- 
sel. After a careful study of this book 
there would seem to be no reason why men 
and women should resort to wigs and 
switches, for, unless the roots are entirely 
dead, Mr. Stitson offers hope for a sturdy 
crop. 

The book is carefully divided into classi- 
fied chapters, giving the nature, uses, and 
properties of the hair, its care, the in- 
fluence upon it of the general health; dan- 
druff, falling out, &c., and the preventives, 
diseases, artificlal means of changing its 
color, and one chapter, especially intended 
for the ladies, suggests appropriate styles 
for arrangement. There are also some pre- 
scriptions of tonics, &c., given, and as a 
whole, the book deals exhaustively with 
the subject. 


Urchins of the Sea.* 


“Urchins of the Sea" is the title of a 
rhymed story by Marie Overton Paine and 
Charles Buxton Going. The story details 
the moving adventures by flood rather 
than by field of three amusing litile sea 
urchins named respectively Fopsy, Pudgy, 
and Wobbledy Jim. It is dedicated to the 
“Land Urchin Godfrey,” in some charm- 


*HISTORY OF, THE SCANDINAVIANS AND 
SUCCESSFUL SCANDINAVIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Compiled and edited by 
0. N. Nelson. 8vo, cloth. Two volumes in 
one. Second revised edition. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: O. N. Nelson & Co, 


*THE HUMAN HAIR. Its Care and Preserva- 
tion. A Book for Men and Women, By J. 
R, Stitson. 12mo0, Pp. 234... New York: The 
Maple Publishing Company. 


®URCHINS OF THE SEA, By Marie a 
ne and Charles yr, Gol avo. 
‘ork and London: ireen & oo” 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


DAVID HARUM. 


DAVID HARUM. 


CLI! 


Edited by his son, Leonard Huxley. 


Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. 


vigorously with such men as Darwin, 


“A wonderful story,” says the 
mirably written biography, 


delightful volumes,” 


well-written consecutive narration, 


Uhiale & 


inate written and apprec lative verses. 
is one: 
The sober aspects of the seas 
Are so well known that if you please 
We'll leave the species that exist 
To savant and zoologist, 
And set upon our stage a scene 
Of species as they might have been. 

Miss Paine and Mr. Going are evidently 
appreciative students of childhood and 
childish moods and tastes. Their verses 
run smoothly and carry enough of incident 
and interest to hold even the attention of 
the older reader, while the child will find 
new delights on every page. 

There is a certain indefinable and catchy 
swing also to the verses which renders 
them unusually attractive. “‘ Urchins of the 
Sea’ is well adapted to delight the nur- 
sery at Christmas tide, and is also worthy 
of a place on the parlor table. 


First Part of the Arnold Sale. 

Bangs & Co, announce that*in January 
ther will sell the first part of the fine col- 
lection of William Harris Arnold, the well- 
known bibliophile and author of “ First Re- 
port of a Book Collector.” The news of the 
coming sale will doubtless astonish many 
of Mr. Arnold's friends, as it was not 
thought that he had any desire to part with 
his notable library of first editions, to 
which he lately added, at the price of $160, 
the McKee copy of “ Moll Pitcher." 

The first part comprises first editions of 
the works of Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Thoreau, and Whittier. 
The fine items are so numerous that a de- 
tailed list would not be desirable, but 
among the many that might be named are 
these: A manuscript by Bryant, which has 
not been published; the complete holograph 
manuscript of Emerson's “ Threnody,"’ writ- 
ten in 1842; atso his “ High Hand of Fel- 
lowship,” 1830, so rare that few collectors 
have seen it; Hawthorne's “ Fanshawe,” a 
remarkable copy; the little books for chil- 


dren, 1841, and “ The Celestial Railroad,” 
i843; “ The Mosses from an Old Manse,” in 
two parts, original paper covers, one of 
two known copies in this condition; 
Holmes's “ Harbinger,”’ 18383; * The é’onta- 
giousness of Puerperal Fever,” 1843; the 
“ Patr Play,” 1875, with an autograph let- 
ter; an autograph letter of Longfellow's 
father; the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems," 1526; 
Lowell's ‘‘Class Poem,” “ Mason and Sli- 
dell,” and “Il Pescaballo’’; Whittier's 
“Incidental Poems,” 1828; the "unique copy 
of ‘A Sabbath Scene,” 1850, and hologra 
manuscripts of Whittier’s ‘* Gone,” . 
and “ The Battle Autumn,” 1962. 


Here 


Illustrated Edition entirely reset. 
EDINST, and other text designs by C. D. FARRAND, and a biography of the au- 


thor by FORBES HEERMANS. $2.00. 


“* The book is vital with the essence of human nature.” 
** It comes With a fresh attraction like an old friend in holiday attire.”’ 
** Thus illustrated, the novel acquires a fresh charm. 
“* It is complete and satisfying.”’ 
‘* The barious pictures of Dabid are, to our mind, perfect. 
‘* The book is sure to give shreud, kindly old David Harum a wider circle 


Who have loved him loyally since his first appearance. 


A Masterpiece of Biography. 


Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley. 


$5.00. 


“ Ey lutionist, agnostic, biologist, controversialist, reformer, 
essayist, philosopher, investigator and teacher;’ 
Spencer, 
Romanes, Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, Jowett, 
General Booth and scores of other distinguished persens. 


London Times. 
” says the London Standard. ‘‘ [wo 
says the London Chronicle. 
valuable and interesting letters, all characteristic, connected by a 

says the London News. { 
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DAVID H 


ILLUSTRATED 


An Event in American Literature 
Half a Million Coptes Sold! 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


Edition de Luxe printed in tints, with copperplate photogravures 
and other illustrations; large paper, uncut 8vo, $10 wel. 
A Story of American Life, by EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 


With seventy full-page a 


12mo, gilt top, uncut. 


Here follow a few voices from the chorus of praise with which this exquisite presentation of 


David Harum has been received : 


*—Oakland Tribune. 


**—Boston Congregationali 
Providence Press. 


**Boston Herald. 


2,’*—Chicago Interior. 


| A Most 


In two bolumes. 


Nation.”” 
“It places the 
new 
’ he corresponded 
Tyndall, Haeckel, 
Lecky, Tennyson, 


*‘An ad- d s 
the American people. 


“Extremely "No such ac 


Brooklyn Eagle. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Elston Pies * Sosincts from the 
Portuguese.”* 


a new press, 
in an edition timited 


The first issue of ** Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,”’ 
to 485 copies, on hand-made Holland paper 
and sixty tall on imperial Japan 
paper, the latter being bound in full Eng- 
lish vellum, with silk ties, is now ready. 
Mr. Clarke Conwell, the owner of the El- 
ston Press, includes in the copies issued to 
subscribers a beautifully printed full-page 
note, laid in, in which he states that al- 
though his prospectus had promised that 
the sonnets should be printed wholly on a 
hand press, yet from the difficulty of se- 
curing good hand pressmen, and the im- 
possibility of doing the work entirely him- 
self, and yet delivering finished volumes 
at the appointed time, has induced him to 
finish this work, under constant personal 
supervision, at one of the best of the city 
presses. A competent assistant has now 
been found, and all subsequent publica- 
tions, one of which is now under way, will 
be entirely the work of a hand press. 

The present issue is unusually fine, the 
sonnets, one to a page, being inclosed in 
beautiful wood-cut borders, fine both as to 
design and printing, each sonnet commenc- 
ing with an initial equally good in its con- 
ception and execution. The pages are 
printed upon one side only, and are bound 
double and not intended to eut. The 
initials and borders are the work of H. M. 
O'Kane, all floral in design, and of unusual 
excellence both in drawing and in execu- 
tion. The arrangement of the pages, 12 by 
10 inches in size, shows a four-inch border 
at the bottom of each page, with narrower 
borders on the other margins, in the pro- 
portions used for all good pages. The two 
opposite pages are treated as one, the whole 
having the effect of full-page decorations, 
rather than* borders, upon which white 
panels about eight inches square have been 
laid to receive the text of the sonnets, 
which are so printed as to leave room,for 
initial letters about four inches squere, 
which show letters plain and bold in shape, 
outlined in white, with floral decorations 
alsuv in white on a solid black background. 


copies 


be 


*SONNHTS FROM THE PORTUGUBSE, written 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and now 
newly done into Type by Clarke Conwell, and 
Printed by him at The Elston Press; with 
Initials and Borders by H. M. O'Kane. 1900, 
No paging. New York: Histon Press, $5. 
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Portland Express. 


of friends 


The Transit of Civilization 


From England to America in the Seventeenth Century. 
Edward Eggleston. 
Small 8vo. 
whole history of Colonial Life in an entirely 
and fascinating light 
‘This is beyond question one of the most important exam- 
ples of culture-history ever published in this country. 
the themes which are treated have never been presented before in 
anything like an adequate 
“An exceedingly valuable 


count has ever 
no Such view exists of England in the 
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Instractive History. 


By 


Uniform with ‘* Beginners of a 


Cloth, $1.50. 


"New York Commercial Advertiser. 
Many of 


manner.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


contribution to the history of 


American Hebrew. 
been given of the colonists, and 
seventeenth century.”’ 


The book contains furty-awe of these ini- 
tials, a number of which approxi- 
mately the same design, but so differen- 
tiated through size, arrangement or rela- 
tion to the letter to entirely 
different results designs for the bor- 
repeated through- 
all show a grayish 
produced by interlacing wavy 

white background; the 
the blossoms and leaves 
the water lily, the jonquil, and 
in various shades of 

The iris border, which is 
all, showing a great color 
and a strong painty effect, doubtless 
produced in part by clever printing. 

The volume contains a good title-page, 
showing the press-mark, an open book, 
with the name the press and its owner 
its pages, with supporters in the 
form of knights in armor, visors down, and 
shield in hand. There is also an interest- 
ing colophon, with a good initial letter, and 
an edition on a separate page. The 
typography throughout is most interesting, 
as well as thoroughly adapted to the style 
of the borders, the bottom of the 
containing the sonnets, showing a 
tail-piece, introducing either 
flower of its border or of the initial. 

The book admirably bound in dark 
gray boards, with white vellum back gold- 
lettered; the volume throughout being one 
to delight the heart of a book-lover as well 
which will go rapidly out of print. 
The scheme of the book, 
decoration, borders, and initials, must come 
out beautifully in the Japan copies—which 
are to be had at $15 each—judging from the 
beauty of the hand-made paper copies. 
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Hewlett’s new novel “ Richard 
Yea-and-Nay " has run through feur large 
editions In as many weeks. In a recent 
study of this book Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
says: 

“In ‘ Richard’ Mr. Hewlett has drawn a 
portrait of extraordinary human and art- 
istic interest—a study of a complex charac- 
ter executed with masterly skill and based 
on profound study and insight.”’ 


Maurice 


We hear that 6,000 sets of twelve vol- 
umes each of “ Little Masterpieces’ have 
been disposed of by Doubleday, Page & Co, 
since the date of publication. 





Sre:ches, Letters, and Pcems at th: 
Reception Given by the Authors 
Club in Celebration of the 
Completion of His “ Amer- 
ican Anthology.” 


On the evening of Dec. 6 the Authors 
Club of New York City, as already briefly 
‘chronicled in these pages, gave a reception 
to Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman. The 
occasion marked the completion of Mr. 
Stedman's critical works on English and 
American poetry. These include “ Victo- 
rian Poets,” ‘* Poets of America," “ A Vic- 
torian Anthology,” and the final volume of 
the series, “An American Anthology,” 
which was published on Oct. 10 of this 
year. 


MR. STEDMAN’S SPEECH. 


Mr, George Cary Eggleston, the Chair- 
man of the evening, presided. Mr. Sted- 
man, rising in acknowledgment of Mr. Eg- 
gieston’s introduction, declared that he 
found himself beset by an 
rassment. He felt, he said, as if he were 
occupying the ‘other man's place.” So 
often had he assisted at or initiated recep- 
tions to colleagues and friends that this 


first reception to him in his own town 


seemed a homecoming after years of en- | 
| completion of your “ American Anthology.” 


forced absence. A bright homecoming, that 
yet carried with it sadness, for his own 
generation was fast thinning out. He spoke 
of the friendships the years had brought 
him, of Richard Henry Stoddard, Webb, 
Winter, Aldrich, the Piatts, the Egglestons, 
and Richard Grant White. There was 
Warner, too, but lately gone. Mr. Stedman 
spoke tenderly of Warner as a friend and 
in admiration of his work. A sonnet by 
Warner, infrequent a writer of verse 
was included in the ‘American Anthol- 
ogy.’ In writing to Mr, Stedman later, of 
his delight in finding his lines there, Mr. 
Warner said that the discovery gave him 
more pleasure than the *“* Library of 
the World's Lest Literature. 
As to the editorial part of his work, Mr. 
Stedman had a warning for young editors, 
* Don't get entangled,’ he said, “‘in your 
desire to pay a debt to your profession.”’ 
In spite of the rewards of the work, uncer- 
tain at best, what with the arduous compil- 
ing, and above all, the demands of the in- 
evitable correspondence, the editor may 
find himself with no profession to which to 
a debt Mr. Stedman felt that he had 
his share of editorial work. There 
eleven-volume “ Library of 
of which he and Miss Hutch- 
Mrs. Cortissoz) were joint eait- 
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pensating to its votaries—nor its it in their 
own volition to cease from its pursuit.” 


THE LETTERS. 


Dr. Rossiter Johnson then read letters of 
regret from those invited guests who could 
not be present, prefacing the reading with 
the remark that ‘‘ We have many letters of 
regret and they are of two kinds, embroil- 
cered and plain. If it please you, I will 
read only those that are embroidered.” 
Some of these were as follows: 


I regret extremely that it will not be in 
my power to be present at the reception to 
Mr. Stedman on Thursday evening, the 
Gth of December. My duties here make. it 
impossible. 

1 should be very glad to join you in 
this recognition of the eminent and. hon- 
orable place which Mr. Stedman has gained 
in the history of American literature. He 
has had a great career, marked not only by 
extraordinary devotion to his art, and by 
a magnanimity of spirit and a lucidity of 
mind extremely rare in a writer who is at 
once poet and critic, and of the first force 


in both fields of literature. * * * 
JOHN HAY. 


My Dear Stedman: Owing to a severe 
cough, I am unable to be with you to-night. 
I regret my inability partly because I shall 
miss meeting so many of those who are 


| properly my contemporaries, who were with 


us from the beginning of the Authors Club, 
but chiefly because I cannot personally take 
part in the event of the evening and the 
good cheer of renewed companionship: Most 
heartily do I join with the members of the 
club, the younger as well as the older, in 
their tribute to you of affection and appre- 
ciation, and in their congratulations on the 


You have dene more than any one of your 
generation toward a just and generous ap- 
preciation of American and English poetry; 
and in your own quiet way, or publicly, if 
the opportunity offered, you have been tire- 
lessly helpful to young and as yet unknown 
authors, scores of whom gratefully remem- 


and encouragement. All this, apart from 
your own direct contributions to our litera- 
ture, which are known and honored wher- 
ever the English language is spoken 

To those who have come nearest to you 
and who have been permitted the pleasure | 
and inspiration of your intimate friendship 
there comes on this oceasion a feeling too 
deep for expression in words, and which | 
shal! not attempt here to express. I have 
asked that this letter be read to you in 
the club’s presence that it might be an 
open confession of my love and admiration 
and that, so far as possible, I might per- 
ceptibly join the host of friends that sur- 
round you to-night and wish for you all 
honor and happiness. H. M. ALDEN. 


I beg to acknowledge the courtesy of in- 
vitation to the reception of 6th December 
night and much regret that the weight of 
years forbids acceptance; but I am glad 
you are to do honor to a man (Mr. Sted- 
man) who has so long wrought wisely and 
well for America’s literature. * * * 

DONALD G. MITCHELL. 
been :aid up with a heavy cold and 


I must deny 
coming to 


I have 
am still so far from well that 
the great pleasure 
the Authors Club reception for Mr. Sted- 
man on the evening of the 6th. I had 
hoped to say or read something in expres- 
sion of the pride and love we all have for 
him, but my sickness prevents my doing 
more than indirectly and informally join- 
ing in general gratulation upon the com- 
pletion of his most admirable and signal 
labors in behalf of American and English 
poetry. W. D. HOWELLS. 
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express | 





evening my affection for Mr. Stedman, and 
appreciation of the 
nobly-conceived and 
work, which he has now 
publication of his ‘* American 
When I recall the sympathetic insight, 
thoroughness, and the broad 
eatholicity with which he has surveyed 
the field of English and American poetry, 
reinforced his judgment by rich and 
ample illustration from the two literatures, 
I cannot escape the conviction that he has 
given us in these four volumes a searching 
and luminous record of the deepest life of 
the English-speaking peoples during the 
nineteenth century. He has traced their 
piritual tendencies and estimated their 
imaginative achievements in that art which 
is the most itive and intimate of all 
the arts of expression For such a service, 
entirely apart from his other work, we 
cannot too highly honor him, nor too gen- 
recognize what he has done. 
HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
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Washington, will prevent me from join- 
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love and respect Mr. Stedman, not 
the work's sake,"’ but also for 
the m suke He has done much; he 
has been more In poetizing, in criticising, 
anthologizing, and in best of all liy- 
he has adorned his time and his coun- 
May he live long to the fruits 
ot his devotion to high ideals and hard 
work, and the gratitude of all who 
poetry HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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t) Author 


tt tne 
in 


others 
ind in partic 
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upon 
like see con- 
years 
you 


eading the letters, Johnson 


a received 
Mr. Sted- 
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in Love 


KATRINA TRAS 


(MRS. 
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Author of “Fohn Leighton, Fr. 


Eight brilliant short 
stories of love and 
love making. 


Frontispiece by Sterne 
Post 8vo, Cloth Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 


tendered him by The Authors Club, New York, 


for Dec, 6, 1900. 


It is a various tribute you command, 
O Poet-seer and World-sage in one! 
The scholar greets you; and the student; and 
The stolc—and his visionary son: 
The painter, harvesting with quiet eye 
Your features, and the sculptor, dreaming, 
O classic marble figure, lifted high 
Where F ame "s immortal ones are waiting you. 


too, 


The man of letters with his wistful face; 

The grizzled scientist; the young A. B.; 
The true historian of force, of force and ‘ grac e; 

The orator, of pure simplicity; 
The journalist—the editor likewise; 

The young war correspondent; and the old 
War-seasoned General, with sagging eyes 

And nerve and hand of steel and heart of gold; 
The serious humorist; the blithe divine; 

The lawyer, with that twinkling look he wears; 
bleak-faced man in the dramatic line; 

The social jion—and the bulls and bears: 
These—these, and more, © favored guest of all, 

Have known your benefactions, and are led 
To pay their worldly homage and to call 

Down Heaven's ble ssings on your honored head 


Ideal to the utmost plea of art 
As real, to labor's most exacting need— 
Your dual seivices of soul and heart 
Enrich the world alike in dream and deed: 
Yor you have brought to us, from out the mine 
Delved but by genius in scholastic soil, 
The blended treasures of a wealth divine— 
Your peerless gift of song—your life of toil 
When the reading of the letters and Mr. 
Riley's poem had been concluded, Mr. 
Eggleston announced that he had been re- 
quested to read a letter and a poem, both 
written for the occasion, by Mr. Charles 
Henry Webb. In the letter, Mr. Webb had 
stated, and regretted, that he 
could not be present, and thereby, Mr. 
Eggleston averred, had convicted himself 
of talsehood by his own words, for his pres- 
in those rooms at that time was quite 
apparent, Nevertheless, Mr. Eggleston 
read the letter and followed it with Mr. 
Webb's verses: 
Dear Edmund, when I count the years 
That over us have rolled 
It seems to me I must be young— 
And only thou art old 
a private in the 
st 1 close the rear, 
Vhilst thou, bestarred, dost ride 
A mounted Brigadier, 


cnee 


ranks, 


in front, 


So with our speech, while thine ran free 
8 Water laced with wine, 
showed a slight impediment— 
ever found in thine 
J d that thou on horseback wast, 
And by thy side [ walked 
Though when the monologue was done 
I thought that | had talked. 
Ah, dearest friend and poet best 
Of all who woo the muse, 
I am not envious, but to-night 
Would I stood in thy shoes 
While all this mighty guild press round 
With words of love and praise, 
None baying at thy heels, but all 
Wreathing thy brow with bays, 


And well they may, for hast thou not 
Been gene is to them, 

To each extending the glad hand 
And not thy garments’ hem? 

See Howells, and Morse—without the Re 
Old men, and wondering why 

Thou stretchest too the helping hand 
To youngsters such as I, 


I'l} tell them why the helping hand 
And why the words of cheer— 

Even to those who cannot write— 
Thou canst not help it, dear 

"Tis just as Dr. Watts remarks, 
Explainin’' of the zoo, 

Why lions and tigers bark and bite— 
It is thy nature to-- 


Thy nature to be kind to all— 
Women as well as men 
To see a Browning in a bore, 


New YorK CITY 


A pullet in a nen. 

But blessings on thy frosty pow— 
Whatever pow may be 

And, if this Authors’ Club stood wine, 
I'd drain a cup to thee. 

Yet, if one have a catboat, dear, 
Instead of a balloon, 

Without some friendly 
He cannot make the moon. 

So, while all other brows—and ears 
With laurel thou dost twine, 

Although they be less prominent— 
Oh, please remember mine. 


slant of wind 


And I will drink—when I get where 
There's something fit to drink, 

Instead of stuff as thin as though 
Each author brought his ink 

A cup to him who from his heart 
Fours Poesy’s choicest wine, 

And as a critic never wrote 
Or thought—one unkind line. 


MR. WINTER’S SPEECH AND POEM. 


Mr. William Winter then made an elo- 
quent and impressive speech. He told of 
his first youthful pilgrime gexto the home of 
descrihe@ ¢@loquently the 
knew. Continuing, he 


and 
he then 


Longfellow 
Cambridge 
said: 

‘No realm of memory yields so much to 
comfort the heart and cheer the mind as 
the realm that is peopled with the poets of 
the past—that realm to which your honored 
guest, throwing wide the portals of song, 
has made the avenues of access so easy and 
so pleasant for the generations that are to 
follow him, and in which he himself is, and 
forever must remain, an immortal presence, 
From ‘Bohemia’ to “The Blameless Prince’ 
from ‘Old Brown’ to ‘The Heart of New 
England,’ from the unique, romantic, and 
tender ballad of ‘ Montagu’ to the wild and 
pathetic rhapsody of ‘The Lord’s Day 
Gale,’ from the Bryant ode to the gossamer, 
lace-like, exquisite loveliness of * The Carib 
Sea,’ from ‘ Alice Monmouth '—with its 
wonderful, triumphant dirge—to the in- 
spired and beautiful ‘ Ariel’ that commem- 
orates Shelley, the same pure stream of 
poetic thought and feeling flows steadily 
onward, and the same golden music: sounds— 
the music of a noble mind and a passionate 
and tender heart, by nature consecrated to 
the service of beauty, and therefore to the 
highest welfare of mankind. The poet is 
not and must not be teacher. He does 
not. know, and he need not ask, in what 
way his spirit affects the world. Longfel- 
low has told you that he found his wander- 
ing song in the heart of a friend. Emerson 
has told you that the sexton, ringing his 
church bell, knows not that the great Na- 
poleon, far off among the Alps, has reined 
up his horse and paused to Hsten. The 
songs of the poet are sifted into the minds 
of men the sunshine is sifted into the 
trees of the forest. In that way the muse 
of Stedman has become a loved companion 
to thousands of responsive souls; in that 

way his ‘nfluence has wrought and his 
solid fame has grown. I sometimes think 
that the deadilest foe of creative impulse 
in poetry is the faculty of criticism, and 
that our poetic literature will never, as a 
whole, acquire the opulent vitality, bloom, 
and coler of old English poetry until our 
authors cease to be self-conscious and crit- 
ical, and—as that great poet, Richard Hen- 
ry Stoddard, often and so happily has 
done--yield themselves fully to their emo- 
tions. But the faculty of criticism, as Sted- 
man has ved it, becomes creative, Never 


e 
of 


as 


8580 





TO eet a a 


have | found, 
doctrine or a 
has sald, is 
effort and 
roic labor 
it nor wa 
than this 
acclaim, 
spired 

Mr 
the 
expressing ‘ 
night to 


in any of his pages, a narrow 
blighting word. Genius, he 
something that comes without 
yet impels its possessor to he- 
No better word was ever said of 
ever a better example given of it 
which now we contemplate and 
in the splendid fruition of his in- 
laborious, and grandly faithful life.” 
Winter sch by reading 
following lines, written by himself, and 
what we would like to say to- 
most honored most 


closed his spe 


one and 


prized "’: | 
| 


Comrade and friend, what 4ribute shall I render? | 
Roses and lilies bloom no more for me, } 
And naught remains of Fancy’: squandcred 
splendor 
marish fk 
sea 


Save ywers that fringe the sombre 


each word a rose, each thought a bless- | 
coronal pf gems divine, 
and perfect “trus t confess 
thoughts, my prayers s 


yer a 
) love 

Ms words, my 
be thine 


Tor thou hast 
daunted 
torms 


kept the faith thy soul un- 


might round thee rage and 
lestial pas 
Id its course 


sion still enchanted, 
right onward to its goal. 


rdid aim, no worldly greed, beguiling, 
ever wile thy constant heart astray; 
» Vine-clad, Circean, Cyprian Muses, smiling, 
Allure thy footsteps down the primrose way. 


Thou hast 
inga 

Nor worn a laurel that thou hast not won; 
But, in thy zenith hour as in thy dawning, 
The good thy nature willed thy hand has 


not basely gathered thrift with fawn- 





done. 


broken, } 
regnant 


calm front the waves of trouble, 

ve backward surged and left thee 
still; 

Nor temp« 
liave 
will 


s of the soul nor griefs unspoken 


e'er had power to shake thy steadfast | 


lory cannot die—for, were thy singing | 
en once to falter, through the domes of fame, 
great organ burst, superbly ringing, } 
whole poetic choir would chant thy namc; 


1 one 


Che 


It will not falter: from the heart o’erflowing, 
With the glad freedom of the wild-bird's wing, 

Where icy gales o'er sunlit seas are blowing,- 
it sings because divinely born to sing 


No stain is on thy banner: grandly streaming, 
Its diamond whiteness leads the tuneful host, 
Forever in the front of honor bearing, 
And they that know thee best must love 
most 


thee 


The standards blaze, the golden trumpets ring, | 
And in one voice our loyal hearts are blended— 
God ble the Poet, and God save the King! 


MR. STODDARD’S REMARKS. 


Mr. Richard Stoddard 
tribute to the some 
reminiscence. 

You are nol fair to me, 
nor considerate toward our comrades of 
the pen in calling me up now, for, after | 
hearing all the fine things, the new things, 
and the true things, which the absent 
friends of Mr. Stedman have expressed in 
their letters of regret, I can hardly be 
worth listening to. They have divined and 
anticipated my feelings, they have bettered 
my best sentences, and left me nothing to 
say; or only a few words about my earliest 
recollections of Mr. Stedman. They date 
back a good while; as far back as the Sum- 
mer or Autumn of 1850, and begin in a 
spacious old house in St. George's Place, 
of which Bayard Taylor and | were the 
tenants. 

I was sitting in my 
noon, in an idle mood, thinking of noth- 
ing as hard as 1 could, when Taylor 
dropped in upon me, as was his constant 
custom in the afternoon, and told me, in 
the course of our chat, that he had met a 
new poet in the forenoon in the editorial 
rooms of The Tribune 

“A new poet,’’ 1 said suspiciously; “ 
has he written?” 

‘The Diamond Wedding’ 
saw in yesterday's paper."’ 

‘Ah, lt answered dubiously. 

“And I have invited him to the house,” 
Taylor continued. ‘‘ For I know you will 
like him."’ 

While we 


paid his 
interesting | 


Henry 
poet in 
He said: 


| 
| 
} 
| 
So rest: thy regal throne thou hast ascended; | 
| 
i 
j 
} 
} 
} 


Mr. Chairman, 





chamber one after- 


what 


which you 


were talking there came a 
light tap at my door, and Taylor, who 
heard ii before | did, hastened to open the 
door, and ushered in the new poet. He was 
modest. shy, timid, deferential, at least 
toward Taylor, who was what [I hoped to 
be some day, a recognized American poet. 
He was right in thinking I would like Mr. 
Stedman. I took to him at once, if he will 
let me say so, as did the common friends of 
Taylor and myself—poets, painters, good 
fellows, fair women, and brave men; we 
all took to him, perceiving the strawberry 
mark-—the coronet of genius, say—which de- 
clared him to be of our aith and kin, and 
opened our hearts to him, if not to the tra- 
ditional long-lost son, to the just found 
young brother. He possessed two or three 
social virtues, which are not common, I 
am told, among young poets to-day. He 
never visited us too often; he never staid 
too long, and he never read to us, or ex- 
pected us to read, his manuscript poetry. 
Unhelped, and unhindered, he wrote what 
he would, or what he could, for he had to 
earn his bread by writing other things 
than poems, 

By the Spring of 1860, however, he had 
produced enough verse to make a little vol- 
ume, ** Lyrics and Idylls,’" which I thought 
then, and still think, the best first volume 
l ever read, It contained “The Diamond 
Wedding,’ and naturally, since his name 
Was more widely associated with that than 
with anything else he had had published; but 
it contained more mature things than that 
plece of airy, good-humored persiflage, one 
being ‘* The Ballad of Lager Bier,’ another 
that spirited, fiery, prophetic lyric, ‘‘ How 
Old Brown Took Harper's Ferry.’’ There 
was no money then for any one in poetry, 
whatever there may be for the popular fa- 
vorites now. So Mr, Stedman continued his 
prose connection with The Tribune, and 
later, in the Winter and Spring of 1861, the 
Same sort of connection. with The World, 
of which I was then the literary: editor, so 
far as it can be said to have had such a 
forcible-feeble personage. [ don’t know 
what Mr. Stedman wrote for The World, 
though I sometimes saw him bending over 
his desk in its editorial rooms. But I know 
what he wrote for it one memorable, mo- 
mentous day in April, the day when Fort 
Sumter was first fired upon, and what we 
then called our rebellion, and now more 
politely our great civil war, was begun. 
He was sitting at his desk that sole $8 and 


sweetest he a ita er 
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“One of the Books of the Season.” 


‘““Mr. Charles W. Chesnutt,” says the Boston H-rald, (December 15, 1900,) “is not 


the first man to write strongly and impressively of racial prejudices, but he 


is one of the 


first to write sympathetically: and comprehensively from both viewpoints. ‘The House 


Behind the Cedars,’ 


(Houghton, 


Mifflin) is one of the books of the season, and one of the 


most vitally interesting }books touching upon racial ,distinctions in the South that we 


have ever read. 


“To begin with, Mr. Chesnutt writes with intense feeling and pity and also with a 


certain pride born of conscious distinction. 
present realities which have grown out of the past. 
whining tone, ever protesting against the hard lines of fate ; 


He does not deal with the past, but with ever 
He does not take up his theme in a 
but in the simple directness of 


his story, in the quiet pity of the events he chronicles, he enlists one’s full sympathies. 


‘Many questions arise in one’s mind during the reading of the story ; 


some of them 


Mr. Chesnutt answers, others have implied answers, and still others are left to the imagina- 


tion. 


peculiar to the South and southern in every accent and motion. 


“The story is passively a 


Whatever the event, his characters are strong delineations of southern types—types 


ery against the tyranny of custom which places a beautiful 


girl beyond the pate of marriage with the man who loves her, who ever finds himself ques- 


tioning his sensitive superiority, and wondering how much is essential, 
Mr. Chesnutt writes with de icacy and kindred sympathy. 

‘*As a story ‘The House Behind the Cedars’ 

point, keen in its interests, penetrating in its presentation of character ; 


rance, 


how much is igno- 


is a brilliant performance—clear, to the 


as a picture of some 


of the prevailing cenditions of southern life, it shows vivid'y the hard and fast lines which 

are still drawn and some of the miseries which fate imposes upon those who, innocent them- 

selves, mtist yet pay the penalty for the sins of their fathers. 
‘* Prejudice is too strong for such a book as this, cleve 


parts, to drown it ; 


which it will receive or the surging pity which it arouses. 

“The book is so uniform in its construction, so strong in its treatment, so vital in its 
interest, that one will sit up far into the night to read it through, oblivious of the fact that 
he is not a part of it, so potent are the touches of local color.’ 


as it is in all its consecutive 
but there is no question as to the response in the light of compassion 
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of song, a magnificent lyric, which was 
printed that day in the evening editions of 
The World, whence it flew with wings of 
lightning over every State and Territory of 
our disuniting, unhappy country. 

Such was Edmund Clarence 
when I first made his acquaintance, 
learnee to know him as poet and man I 
have known him, we have all known him 
since in other individual and intellectual 
characters, as a critic of poets and poetry, 
as editor of a great library of National! lit- 
erature, as a collector of English and 
American anthologies, and so on. But for 
me, while he commands my respect for the 
judgment, the scholarship, the industry, 


Stedman 


which the preparation of these works im- | 


posed upon him, I prefer to think of him, 
and care most for him, as the poet Sted- 
man. He is one of the few, the very few, 
American poets who have written blank 
verse, not merely good, melodious blank 
verse, but harmonious, stately, majestic 
blank verse, which I take to be the highest 
achievement, the crowning glory, the im- 
perishable monument of whatever is great- 
est in English poetry. He possesses an- 
other poetic gift which no other poet, 
American or English, ever possessed to the 
same extent, or with the same command of 
felicitous versatilities of the gift of smiles 
and tears, of a humor which ts pathetic, 
of a pathos which is humorous, and the 
rare gift of wedding both, of making them 
“one and invisible"’ in an _ indissoluble 
and everlasting union. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the Au- 
thors Club, 1 propose the health of the 
poet Stedman. Be good enough, therefore, 
to imagine me standing up Ssturdily here 
with a flagon in my hands and something 
bibulcus in the flagon. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman! Not good health to him, but 
better health; not happiness, but more 
happiness, and not long itfe, but the long- 
est of all possible lives! May he live as 
long as he wants to, for, however long it 
may be, it would not outlive our admira- 
tion and affection! 


DR. CONWAY’S TRIBUTE. 

Mr. 8. V. White, following Mr. Stoddard, 
spoke of the other aspect of Mr. Stedman's 
career, of the love and esteem in which 
the poet is held in the active world of Wall 
Street, and Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, in a 
brief speech, dwelt upon the help, frequent 
and valued, Mr. Stedman had always been 
ready to extend to young writers. Follow- 
ing Mr. Hitehcock, Dr. Moncure D. Conway 
said: 

“As an old witness of the work of Clar- 
ence Stedman, and of his fidelity to it, 
I unite in this welcome and satisfaction. I 
regard his services to literature as unique. 
He recognized his particular task, carved 
it out for himself, fulfilled it. I do not 
like the common way of comparing one 
writer with another, and estimating 
whether this one or that is the abler. The 
important question is, What was the man’s 
own work, and did he really achieve it? 

“Mr. William Winter doesn't remember 
me, but I remember him, “And especially 
once in London. Joe Jefferson was over 
there, playing *‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ and Mr. 
Winter was also there, writing home about 
him. One evening we got up a dinner at 
an Italian restaurant at which Mr. Winter 
was the honored guest. The champagne 
had flowed freely, and near the close of 
the dinner something like an altercation 
Lie Sie seth wenet tae aimee enh 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


N icaragua Canal 


By W. E. SIMMONS 


The only complete history of the canal from its inception to the present 


day, all negotiations and treaties concerning it, the work 


done, and work yet to be done, etc. 
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With Maps and Illustrations, $1.25 
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ous and went to find out what the fuss 
was about, 

“*Why,’ answered 
‘Mr. Winter said Mr 


greatest actor living, 


English orttic. 

efferson was the 
and we agreed. Then 
Mr. Winter declared that Jefferson's per- 
formance in the mountain scene, where the 
phantoms appear, was the greatest picc: 

of acting that ever was, Or that ever would 
be to the end of time. Now, when it came 
to saying that there never would be such 
good acting again, even in the vast future, 
we hesitated, and—what do you _ think’ 
Winter as good as told us we were all 
asses!’ 

“From that time I have held Mr. Win- 
ter as a critic in high esteem. There was 
only one Joe Jefferson, and there can 
never be another. There are some men 
that cannot Be replaced. You may hear 
another Longfellow, another Lowell, an- 
other Whittier, but not another Words- 
worth. Since Darwin's revelation of the 
predatory method of nature there can nev- 
er arise another fassionate lover of nature 
like Wordsworth. You can never have an- 
other Carlyle nor another Hmerson; the 
conjunctions that molded them cannot re- 
cur. And now let me say to you writers 
of the younger Fe am saat There sits Kd- 
mund Clarence Stedman; take a good look 
at him, for when he goes you will never 
see him again. New needs will come, new 
workers, but the place he occupied, the 
task he finely achieved, these are uniquely 
his own, and he has no@ left them for 
others.” 


STEPHEN THAYER’S SONNET. 

The formalities of the evaming were 
closed by Mr. Stephen Henry Thayer's 
reading of a sonnet which he had written 
after reading Mr. Stedman’s chapter on 
“ Beauty’ in “ The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry.” 

Among those present, in addition to the 
members of the Authors Club were George 
Haven Putnam; William W. Appleton, Dr. 
James H. Canfield, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Coaries ee Kay, Recorder Goff, Spencer 
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lam Vaughn Moody, Prof. T. R. Price, Dr. 
Thomas Stedman, Capt. A. T, Mahan, 
Frederick Dielman, the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, F. Hopkinson Smith, 8S. P. Avery, 
Charles E. Carryl, the Rev. Robert Collier, 
Loyall Farragut, Eastman Johnson, 
Thomas Moran, Frank H. Scott, Charles 
Scribner, William E. Dod 

Dodd, Herbert F. Gunnison, W. 

ell, Frederick A. Stokes, Lileyd Bryce, 
William H. Mcklroy, Arthur H. Scribner, 
and Francis Bellamy. 

The Authors Club considers this recep- 
tion to Mr. Stedman the most successful 
and interest! function it ever had, and 
only regrets t . zomme of the club 


were net lore ta tone g number 
alad Mr. ‘Bre and admirers 
of ie. week wight have invited. 
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EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


did honor 


the 


well to 
recogni- 


Authors Club 


Stedman, 


The 
Mr. 
tion of the fact that in so doing it hon- 
modestly its 


with cordial 


ored itself, hapny to avow 
devotion to the aims that have remained, 
through vicissitudes, 
those of the gifted poet and critic. The 
particular occasion of the tribute to Mr. 


many trials and 


Stedman, some of the most notable feat- 


ures of which our readers will find re- 
ported in full in the columns of THe NEw 
York Satrurpay Review this 
morning, the of the 


“Aimerican Anthology.” 


TIMES 


was completion 


This work, though it cannot be said to 
have the interest of much of like kind in 
a more fertile field done by Mr. Stedman, 
of 


characteristics, and those that have made 


represents some his most marked 


his service to letters of peculiar value. 
His 
respect for the facts, however minute, so 
his patient 


use of his critical fac- 


painstaking attention to detail, his 


long as they are significant; 


and conscientious 


ulty—that one of the faculties which it is 


hardest to keep alert and active—and his } 


for sympathetic appreciation in 
field of 
in this 


capacity 
different the 
all 


In form a mere collection, in real- 


parts of 


widely 


letters: these are embodied 
work. 
ity it is the fruit of sustained and trained 


intellectual effort. It is in labors of this 
of them, happily of wider and 
Mr. Sted- 
of 


to devote 


sort, many 


more succulent attraction, that 


man has expended a large part 


time that he has been enabled 


to literature 


ir ne sens¢ may be said that it is 


not creative It is not, however, unfruit- 


ful, for it has the real and lasting effect 


of increas the joy of his readers by 


ing 


teaching them what and how to enjoy. 


If we 


and of colleges by the hundreds 


school 
the 


cially 


renders are not confined to the spe- 


educated, as in England and in 
Irance ean understand more clearly 
the a mind like that of 


Mr. Stedman upon the much-taunted but 


we 
rich influence of 


incalculably important average mind 


his countrymen. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that, while his criticism is useful to 
the many, it is satisfying and helpful to 
the best 
scend to the level of the actual 
the to the 


faculty 


informed. He does not ever de- 


tastes of 


multitude; he appeals latent 


they have for higher tasi and 


aids and directs it by the accepted high 
Hie 


grow 


standards. 
of 
before, but he 


not only makes two blades 


intellect where one had grown 


makes the growth sweeter 


and stronger. 


This sort of work has crowded the days | 


end taxed the Stedman. 
And 


hours 


energies of Mr. 


even this work has been done in 


wrested from an active and exact- 
ing business occupation, the steady pur- 
suit of 


by 1 


saying 


which has been 


made 
tives us for 
Yet 


who think alike 


that he will pardon 


are nothing less than heroic. 


it is to the joy of those 


as to the republic of letters—the only 


nohility 


tha in 


permitted to our countrymen 


despite of the 


sure of and the de 


business of 
less 


for 


and opportunity to write 


mands 


critical and editorial work hardly 


exhausting, Mr. Stedman has made 


himself the 


verse that 


time 
stirs and thrills, 
Writing at 
has touched 


delightful 


gladdens and 


uplifts intervals and irreg- 


ularly, he many chords, 


often with delicacy and ten- 


derness, sometimes with moving passion, 


with solemnity. We 


here 


seldom 


not 
to 


venture 
reproduce the few lines 
which he 
little 
lected 
frien 
dially 
may 

“ brig 
Thou —whose laid in sooth 
Upon thy follower, thenceforth, 

Nor toii, nor joy and pain, nor waste of years 
Filled with all and subdue, 


vears 
Now 
the fee 


prefaced a few since his 
Col- 


hi 


volume of ‘' Poems First 


They show 
Is find in hi 


that for 


iing that 
work, 


hope long years yet he 


have joy in 


ht spirit of song”: 


endearing hand onc 


no want 


cares that deaden 





) of 


the } ? 
| American 





| Washington now 


remember that in a land of public | 


of | 


| the 
imperative | 
| struction, by reason of 


| foundation 


| prevail in such a matter. 





exhausting pres- | 


stitute of Architects 
| directing 


| of 


with ; 


friends who cer- | 


the renewed gift of the | sation. 


Can make thee less to him—can make thee less 
Than sovereign Queen, his first Hege, and his 
last 

Remembered to the unconscious dying hour,— 
Return and be thou kind, bright Spirit of song, 
Thou whom I yet loved most, loved most of all 
Even when I left thee—Il now so long strayed 
from thy beholding! And renew, renew 

Thy swift to me fain clinging to thy robe! 

Still be thou kind, for still thou wast most dear! 


MUNICIPAL emMsELLISMENT. 
The article by Mr. Milford 
Robinsen upon another page pertains to 
a subject which it is perhaps too narrow 
to describe as “ municipal embellish- 
ment. It is, in fact, the subject of mak- 


Charles 


ing American communities, of all sizes, 
more attractive in the future than they 
have in the past. 
importance of the subject has been rec- 
ognized by the formation in every, village 
pretense 


been 


in which there has been any 


of public spirit at all of a “ Village Im- 


provement Society.’”’ The villages which | 


have paid attention 
housekeeping have found the advantage 
of their attention in becoming more fa- 
resorts than the vil- 
And this fact has 
come to be dimly recognized by all vil- 
within the 
the great 


their own personal 


vorite Summer 


lages which have not. 


radius of Summer 
whether 


vilagers 
resorts from cities, 
tastes lead them or 
not in the direction of communal embel- 
lishment. It is true that the 
is as sound about great cities as about 
that 


tracts, and therefore pays. 


principle 


attractiveness at- 
But it is not 


small villages, 


recognized. If it the 


New York would be well 


so readily were, 
Naval Arch in 
on the way toward perpetuation in dura- 
ble granite or marble. 

But we are all at any rate agreed that 
there should be 
of 


no skimping in the em- 


bellishment the National capital, in 


the beauty Sf which all Americans take | 


The 
remonstrating, 


interest and pride. Attorney Gen- 


eral has just been with 


of the public buildings 


the 


proper standard 
building for 
And 


at 


Washington, of new 


Justice. the 
of 


Washington, 


the Department of 


Institute Architects, its 


convention in has been, 
with equal propriety, insisting upon the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan for 
the embellishment of the ‘* Federal City.” 

The embellishment of 


most important 


under 


of 


to the 
PARSONS 


from the Capitol 
Mr. 


* Reservation " 

The 
improvement, 
at the 
the 


the 


Monument. plans of 


for that 


in maps and models room of the 


Senate Committee on District, 


the 
they 


serve attention and admiration for 


with which 
fact that the 


municating avenue cannot be made per- 


cleverness 


the 


skill and 


have dissembled com- 


pendicular to the axis of the Capitol, as tine 


treatment ‘of the | ji¢ school and the public library. 


well as for the elastic 
The Pennsylvania Rail- 
offer the chief 


adequate execution of 


park in general. 


road is said to obstacle 
to the the 


But that is so eminently civilized a cor- 


plan. 


poration that it is inconceivable it should 


not be willing and anxious to hear rea- 


son on such a subject, and to aid 


presented. It has 
that the 
Park, as planned by Mr. PARsons, 


solving the problem 


been strongly suggested axis 


of the 
should be also the axis of the new Me- 
the Potomac. 


morial Bridge across 


bridge has been established on 


most economical line, as respects its con- 
the minimum of 
there 


work necessary. 


The bridge is 


- | a monumental and not merely a utilitar- 


The 
that would 


ian project. in 


the Capital 


great improvement 
be 


the prolongation of a 


wrought by 
making it monu- 
mental parkway is worth a considerable 
additional expenditure. 
But, the 
deserves 
to 
not 


in any case, American In- 


credit for 
this class 
be settled 


freely 


publie attention 
which will 
for 
is very certain 


the 


questions, 
satisfactorily 
ed. It 


country 


less being dis- 


cuss 


the through, settlement of 


| sueh questions has suffered, in the past, 


for lack of intelligent discussion. 


LITERARY CONVERSATION. 


the days of literary conver- 


These are 


Perhaps many persons go calm- 


| ly through the world without ever hear- 


ing any, but they must be hard of hear- 
ing. All sorts and conditions of men, and 


especially women, are reading all sorts 


| 





For years the | 


| justice, against the cheapening below the | 


consideration is | 


| that for the development and completion | 
life, not by 


| cide 


ghavwe' | conversation 


de- | 


In | siderable 


To 
this suggestion it has been objected that 
the | 


lof his incidents? 





| something of that type. 


| covers 





| good 


| left 


| sation, 


| is an 


| city. 


and conditions of books, and they are all 
talking about them. And that is what 
constitutes literary conversation. It is a 
curious sort of talk, this Hterary conver- 
sation, notable chiefly for its complete 
absence of ideas. The one person says 
to the other, ‘“ Have you read ‘ The Fall 
And the other answers 
unto the one, “ Yes” “No,” accord- 
ing, at some times, to the truth, and at 
others to the condition of his conscience. 
If the answer is “ Yes,’” the one says to 
the other, “Did you like it?" And the 
answer is again “ Yes” or “ No,.”’ Where- 


of Lucifer'?” 


or 


upon the one says to the other, “ So” or 


‘Neither did I.” And then ensues a 


brief statement of the reason why the | 


work was liked or not. 

And this is the most intensely literary 
part of the conversation, for here you 
get at the secret of popular criticism. 


And do you think that you shall hear | 
| somewhat about the style of the author, 


to their communal about his power of description, his abil- 


ity to sketch in clear lines a character, 


his mastery of the art of writing dia- 


| logue, or his cleverness in the handling 


If you do hear such, 
you have probably fallen upon profes- 
commentators authors, List 
Theirs is not literary con- 
versation; it is talk. No; 
what you shall hear in ninety-nine cases 
of the literary 
conversation of the day: 
* Yes, 


sional or 
not to them. 
mere shop 
real 
“T thought it 
did I." Or, 


“Yes, especially 


every hundred is 


awfully stupid.” so 


“Wasn't it exciting!’ 


| that part where she ran away from him 


on the automobile.” 
raised to 
to be 


One seldom dis- 


Literary conversation, when 


its Nth power, is likely always 


have gathered any 


books 


that people 
from the 
No doubt 
books 


But 


learned 


new ideas which they 


read. 


of the 


have 


which do not 


surely 


many ‘m read 
ideas. 
be 
romantic novels of our 
Mr. Howells 
But, reader, the formation of opinions is 


Conver- 


contain any 


something to even from 


time to which our 


warmly objects. 


so 


too much to the reviewers. 


when it has a broad idea behind 


it, is too often the product of a perusal 
And at 
the 


of the criticism of the book. its 


highest, fiction, which is topic of 


conversation, 


of 


most so-called literary 


teach some lesson human 


direct preachment, but by in- 


should us 


nt and character; and true literary 


would concern itself with 
this lesson. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC LI- 


BRARIES. 
important 


that 


There is no more educa- 


dealing with 


the 


tional subject than 


pub- 
Each 
of 


co-operation between 


essential factor in the scheme 


education, and the most strenuous efforts 


| should be made toward formulating some 


practical and definite plan of co-opera- 


| tion, 


Already 
between 


This is not a new idea. con- 


intercourse exists 
teachers and librarians in this city. Li- 


brarians are known to be very much in 


| earnest over this particular extension of 


their work. This was made obvious at 


the Lake Placid meeting last September. 
recently 
Club 


be 


more 
the 


Librarians 


It has been 


attention in Library in this 
satisfied 


will not 


; until every school is systematically us- 


We | 
} do not think this consideration ought to 


j Teachers’ 


| rived at, 





that, taking 


| few 


ing a library and making it an indis- 


) pensable adjunct in every department of 


its work. 
a specific co- 


the 


A movement to establish 


relation was recently begun, initia- 


tive having been taken by the New York 
through its Executive 
This 


committees from 


Library Club 
met 


School 


committee 
the High 


conference 


Committee. spe- 


cial 
for a 
the 
the subsequent 


Association 


and decisions ar- 


with 


The discussions 
together 
action of the Library 
them, mean much for the future welfare 
and culture of the city. 

This 
basis 
that 


tween 


committee took as a 
discussion the 
established be- 


of 


conference 


for its relation 
had 


the 


already been 


librarians and some 
wherever such 
It was shown that only a 


come 

existed. 
of the 
made any of the library 
echool work, and that consequently only 
a comparatively small fraction of the to- 


had 


use in 


| could 





| New 


| day 
this is because so | 


| equal to their 


| tury 


| enlightening 


brought to | 


}; any 


Club in sustaining | 





the | 
teachers, and the excellent results that | 


had 


. | published fn 
co-operation | 


tal number of the pupils knew about the 
great world of books that was theirs 
for the asking. Before the members sep- 
arated recommendations were adopted 
which, it is hoped, will lead to definite 
and concerted action on the part of both 
librarians and teachers that will be sus- 
tained long enough to bring about note- 
worthy results. These recommendations 


| are comprehensive, and yet so simple and 
| direct that no one can object to do his 


share in carrying them out. 
it was reccommended : that ‘a perma- 


nent notice be ‘placed in evety school 


| building in the city giving the location of 


the nearest free library, or, in the case of 
the High School, of all the free libraries. 
Also, that the printed catalogues and 
bulletins of the libraries should be sent 
to every school use of the pu- 
And as a yet more direct means of 
bringing the library to the attention of 
the pupils it was urged that the Prin- 
cipals of schools address their scholars 
several times during the year upon the 
value of the library in their Work, and 
that they urge upon their teachers the 


for the 
pils 


| 
| necessity of advancing the interests of 


the children by promoting in every pos- 
sible way intercourse between the school 
and the The an 
important factor in this plan of co-op- 
eration, 


library. teachers are 


and if they realized how 
ally the 


work the 


only 


willing and great 


in 


an 
their 
be 
ther action or delay. 
In that best 
meet the demands that they beg the 


library 


become whole 


question would solved without fure- 


order: the libraries may 


| schools to make upon them, the commit- 


tee sugsested that if it 


York Public Library should be kept 


was practical the 


open during the evemmng, that teachers 


others 


should 


and who are occupied during the 


have treasures, 


book 


access to its 


which are 


now practically a sealed 


| tomall except persons having leisure. And 
there is | 


the | 


finally it was that the 


city 
make 
the 


recommended 
Various teachers’ 


the New Y 


associations of the 


and ork Library Club 


this question of the co-« of 


peration 


libraries and the schools a fixed subject 


for discussion at stated int and 


at 


rvals, 


that each association be represented 
the discussions of 

The of a 
not posses 


The 


the othe 


value public library consists 


in its but in its use by 


sion, 


the public schoo) is the only ag 


by which the people can be trained to 


use libraries, and if the teachers 


are 
opportunities the new cen- 


will bring intelle 


the 


an tual awaken- 


ing. Until effort has been persist- 


ently made we shall not know how great 


| a force is vested in the public library for 


and uplifting the people, by 


bringing them while children into an 


The chil- 
the library’s greatest opportu- 


understanding of its resources 
dren are 


nity. They are to be the readers of the 


future, and if they can be trained to the 
use of the library there is gained not only 
more incentive for good school work, but 
a knowledge of the use of books as a 
whole, which will inevitably prepare the 


way for that later and more potent self- 


| education that comes with the reading of 
the | 


books. 


good 
Some 


plan of co-operation could also be 


most: profitably the 


schools and the Metropolitan Museum of 


arranged between 


; Art and the Museum of Natural History, 


both of which should become extraordl- 
nary auxiliaries in the work of the pub- 
lie 


atically 


schools. If teachers would 


take 


system- 
their pupils there and study 
the 


large 


the collections intelligently pupils 


would not only secure a outlook, 


but a generation would be trained to ap- 
of 


the value these collections 


preciate 


| and to use them to some purpose. 


As the soldier in Andersen's fairy tales 


could strike his tinder-box once, twice, 


or thrice and summon to his aid at crit- 
all 
of them, so the children of this city, when 


ical times his stalwart helpers, one or 
they leave school, should have in their 
the of at 
the educational 


their knowledge gained fronr the 


possession power to make use 


time three great 
forces 
schools, the public libraries, and the pub- 
lic museums. 


THE TURNING OF THE WORM. 


The brutal cynicism displayed in the ar- 


ticle ‘‘ Editing a Magazine,” which 


NEW YORK 
URDAY REVIEW Noy. 24, must have brought 


was 


THE Times Sat- 


; | despair to the hearts of all unknown writ- 
10,000 teachers of the city | 


their | 


announced that 
lookout for a 
“ fresh,” 


Magazine editors have 
the 


ers. 
they 
“new 


were 
talent,” 


always 


for 


gn 
something 


| “ novel,”’ “ original '’—that their great aim 
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*—to 
editor 


“discover unknown genius’ 
finds."” But the 
question confesses that ‘‘ the chief duty of 


Was to 


make “ literary in 


a successful magazine editor is to keep lit- 


erary aspirants out and to get celebrities 


oa." 
ance that I 


This is the most disheartening utter- 
have ever read in a long and 
varied 

This 
of Charles Dickens, George William Curtis, 
Charles A. Wiliiam Blackwood, and 
it is not the practice of Frank A. Munsey, 
one of the most successful of living editors. 
William Blackwood, of the 
most acute editors that ever.lived, read all 


literary experience om 


was not 


Dana, 


who was -one 


the manuscripts that were sent to his of- 
fice. 
blood He 
stantly looking for clever new contributors; 
Dickens. John 


article 


new and fresh talent. was con- 


so also was 
for lack 
space, nor accepted a bad one to fill up. 

The 


azine editors of accepting articles on 


never rejected a good of 
custom now practiced by some mag- 
the 
fame of the contributor rather than on the 
of 


result 


merit the contribution is having its 


natural in the sent depreciation 


of 


cent 


pre 
noticed in a re- 
the 


literature. I 
of 
new year in a widely circulated periodical 
the Mrs. Leland Stanford, Miss 
Helen and Lady Burdett-Coutts. 
Now well-known 
possessors of wealth, they have never been 


magazine 


announcement attractions for 


names of 
Gould, 
although these ladies 


are 


known to possess literary talent. 


names are undoubtedly worth much at the 
bottom of a check, but how much in a liter- 
sense at the bottom of article? 

William Dean How- 


Henry 


ary an 

Many 
ell 
James. 


point of 


years ago Mr 


claimed that he “ discovered" 
Well, 


view, 


speaking from a _ critical 
I do not think the 

the discovery. But 
Ifowells? 


his discovery 


“ discov- 
worth who 
Mr 


honor, 


ered "' was 


* discovered "' If no one else 


that must be- 


long to himself, for did he not in The Ce 


claims 
n- 
extraordinary dis- 


Mr 


Magazine make the 
that 


tury 


covery the ‘school of James 


fiction “‘a finer art 
and Thackeray? 


this 


and himself had made 
with Dickens ies 
of La 


a stuffed 


than it was 


The Review mdon said 


ht 


Saturday 


criticism " mig make bird 


laugh 

magazine 
~7e 
acquaint- 


the 
is 
the 


stand 


One thing “ confessed "’ by 


editor of “‘ wide experience that 


an author to make 


the 


pays for 
for it 


ance of editor, 


that an editor knowing personally an au- 


thor, will give his matter more considera- 


would the matter of one whom 
know That is as 
I have known authors who de- 


tion than he 
he 
the 
liberately 


does true as 


not 
Gospel 


and systematically carry 


advice out in their own practice. One, 


‘“‘in my mind's eye-—a man 


He wrote stor- 


especially I have 


who died several years ago. 


ies, long and short, which I have never 


found any person, man or woman, able to 


read; by cultivating the 


yet, 
editors—inviting them to his house, enter- 
taining them at his home and at his club— 
he made it impossible for them to refuse 
his unreadable stories. I do not care 
mention this gentleman's name, for he was 


a lovable old man personally, but 1 would 


the policy or the practice | 


He knew the yalue to a periodical of | 


Blackwood | 


Their , 





‘ du not 





| and 


to reason | 


| giant 


; itor would generously reward an essay 


ond volume may not be 
| book, 


voleon was a great man? ‘ There is noth 
ing the 


Lord's which 


new under sun," except 


mercies," give us new 


yes 


every morning with which to enjoy the 


beautiful old things. 
If 


hints at 


an editor, under his own confession, 
the offer of $5,000 for a paper by 
Manila, like to 
alternative. Why stir th 
the offer of a large 


Matthew Ar 


Dewey about we would 


propose an not 


ranks of writers 


the best 


by 


sum for essay on 


nold? 
Not 


a brilliant trying to, bury the 


of flashing 


paper, 


under a shower words, 


| but rather a sympathetic essay born of ‘n- 


We think the response 
would be a royal good one. 


sight and affection. 


Then we wish the same or another ed- 


on 
Ruskin, the 
universe. 

We 
his grave mistakes as 


who, next to God, gave us 


about 
You 
We 
flaws picked in his ethics or 


still to of his 


querulous speeches in a suffering old age. 


do not care to hear any more 


an art critic 

have been telling us that for ten years. 
wish 
in his style; less hear 
Will you not talk to us about him instead 
of the 


Painters " 


and as 
? The 
considered a child's 


as the interpreter nature 


author of ‘* Modern sec- 


have 


subject 


loved it 
with 


children 
the 
and mentally lay on his grave not only a 


but 
Approach bowed head, 
wreath of laurel, but also a deep red rose 
for the heart of a child. 

Next, old 
heathen, perhaps, but the symbol of all the 
We 


ay 


there is Prometheus, an 


problems to come. have been waiting 
about him as long 
The 


by 


for a satisfactory es 
would 
had 


one 


remember. subject 


best 


as we can 
be 
much 


probably treated one who 


of sin and suffering; 


but 


thought 


not only a writer, also preacher, pas- 


tor, and man. 

We have usked for papers lovingly writ- 
ten, and with no uncertain voice Praise is 
All 


views, 


the 


not necessarily mawkish depends on 
the breadth of 
height 
his sincerity. 


We 


the writer's on the 


of his abilities, and depth of 


wisdom of our 
that the bad books 


condemned 


respect the 


stand when he declares 
the 


peor books are best 


with silence Of the good ones we can 


never say enough. 


Moreover, in this practical, cynical age, 


‘the | 
copper plate of William Bradford. 


| the 


} are 





} of Congress to which he refers. 


continues the work inaugurated by the late | 


} umes, 
editor's | 


when the emotional provokes a smile and | 


shafts of ridicule are lightly cast 


and all too greatly 


when 


feared; when the spirit 


| of the Pilgrims is still so powerful that we 


this | 


are tearing down our sculptors’ dream as 


think it takes far more courage 
Z. 8. 


rubbish, we 


to praise than to blame A 


Early New York Maps and Views 


| Vo The New York Times Saturday Review: 


friendship of | 


|} a review 


to ' cently 


not hesitate to name all the editors whose | 


friendship for the author made them pub- 
lish his worthless stories. I will say, just 
here, that they were the editors of some of 
the leading American magazines. 

Discouraged by the appalling revelations 
of the magazine editor who wrote the ar- 
ticle in THe SaturpDAY REviEw, the un- 
known must empty their ink bottles in the 
sink, throw their paper into the waste 
basket, and employ their pens in keeping 
books instead of writing them, for does 
not the American poet say— 

While the polished pen scarce can earn a 
garret, 
Double entry points to peace and claret. 

I have written this article, not in my own 
bel.alf, for I have been admitted into the 
leading American periodicals—daily, week- 
ly, and monthly—but in behalf of many 
cle -er literary aspirants who need encour- 
agement. EUGENE L. DIDIER. 

Baltimore, Md. 


ESSAYISTS NOT DEAD, BUT DIS- 
COURAGED. 


Now that a new magazine is well launched 
as a special record for ‘‘the men who do 
things,”"’ may we not hope that the older 
magazines will return to their first love, and 
give us more belles-lettres? There is al- 
ways a class to be charmed by lovely 
Lamblike pieces, such as “The Man 
with One Book" and “ Dear Old Books.” 
An even larger class is beginning to awaken 
to the importance and dignity of criticism. 

We are told that essays are out of fash- 
ion. Well, then, let us make them the 
fashion: It is said that the essayists are 
all dead, but we think We could name ‘wo 
or three. Rather are they discouraged and 
dismayed at the hurrying procession that 
strives to push them aside. In the name of 
everything that is noble and beautiful, this 
must not be, 

It is urged, perhaps, that the subjects 
have been worn threadbare. Do we tire of 
Pictures of Venice? or of denying that Na- 


In an article in THe SaTURDAY REVIEW 
of Dee. 15, written by Mr. J. Lee Phillips, 
on “ Early New York Maps and Views in 
the Library of Congress,’ which Is in part 
of a monograph of mine re- 
published, and in part a _ pratse- 
worthy effort to draw public attention to 
the cartographical treasures of the Con- 
gressional Library, Mr. Phillips objects to 
my “positive statement as to only one or 
two copies of certain maps and engravings 
being known, as it is misleading to stu- 
dents and does not show sufficient re- 
search.” 

After an examination of some of the 60,- 





000 maps, and several thousand atlases that | 
the Library of Congress contains, Mr. Phil- | 


lips is able to report that he has discov- 
ered two out of the seven maps and en- 
gravings which I enumerate as of excessive 
rarity—namely: 

The Duyckinck map of New York City 
and the Burgis ‘‘ Prospect of the Colledges 
in Cambridge in New England.” So far he 
has not found, or, if he has, he does not so 
state, an original Bradford map of New 
York City, a “ Rip van Dam Church,” a 
Burgis ‘“ View of New York,” a “ Castle 
William in the Harbour of Boston,” or 
even a copy of that more modern and com- 
paratively common print, a ‘ North-West 
View of Nassau Hall,” (Princeton College.) 

1 trust that Mr. Phillips will continue his 
examination of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of maps and atlases in the Congres- 
sional Library, and I shall be among the 
first to congratulate him if he should have 
the good fortune to bring to light more of 
the rarities mentioned in my book, and so 
prove the literary collections of the Nation 
to be richer than I had surmised. 

This little brochure of mine upon the 
“ Bradford Map" was written expressly 
to correct and counteract the effect of a 
misstatement made by Mr. John Fiske in 
his book, “‘ The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America.” Referring mn his table of con- 
tents to the map, which appears in Vol, IL, 
Page 258 of this work, Mr. Fiske writes: 

uyne’ f New York in 1728. 
= Re ded ina kindly lent by Gen. 


s Grant ilson. I am informed by 
Fam etyiiberforce Eames that Mr. W. L, 


‘Andrews has an original without the date, 


which corroborates a suspicion that the 
date 1728 may have been absent from the 
map as first TLeoued. Montgomerie's Ward, 
which appears on the map, was not cre- 


ated until 1781. 

Turning to the map on Page 258 of Vol. 
Il. of Mr. Fiske’s book, I found a reduced 
copy of the lithograph with the date 1728, 
which has masqueraded on so many pre- 
vious occasions as the original Bradford 
map. This was as I expected, as I knew 
that Gen. Wilson did not have, and I did 


Mrs... 


would claim to have, (which 
he subsequently wrote me he did not,) 
impression of the map from the original 
I there- 
effect that 
his name, if 


not believe he 


an 


upon wrote Mr. Fiske to the 
foregoing statement over 
erroneous, (as I thought he would find upon 
that it 
to do much harm, as it would aid book and 
print to either wittingly or igno- 
rantly deceive their customers with the 
numerous copies of the Bradford map that 
circulation, from the lithograph 
made by George Hayward in 1834 down to 
the 
and 


investigation Wwas,) was calculated 


dealers 


in 
reproductions of recent times, printed 
published by the hundred for adver- 
Usement and other purposes. These 
little value, but they are being continually 
palmed off upon the public as genuine im- 
pressions from the original copper plate of 
William Bradford. 


have 


In his very proper solicitude that students 
should not be misled careless writers 
like myself, it is passing strange that Mr. 
Phillips should have preserved absolute si- 
lence in regard to the error made by Mr. 
Fiske to which my monograph called atten- 
tion, and which Mr. Phillips knows to 
be a misstatement of a misleading and 
harmful character. This is straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a came! 

Mr. Phillips’s statements in to 
the Visscher map and the views in_Adraen 
vander Donck’'s 2m dis- 
to take ‘“‘cum grano salis" until I 
an opportunity to examine for my- 
self the copies of the same in the Library 
These old 
books, and prints are not 
what upon their face they appear to be. 


WILLIAM LORING ANDREWS 
New York, Dec. 17, 1900 


by 


relation 


3eschryvinge, I 
posed 
have 


maps, always 


The Nordhoff Bindery Exhibit. 
The Evelyn Nordhoff Bindery held its 
second annual exhibition of books and 
leutherwork at 114 East Twenty-third 
Street Dee. 14 and 15, Fourteen vol- 
on view, the bindings of which 
were executed by Miss Florence Foote, who 


on 
umes were 


Miss Nordhoff. A few of 
shown in the exhibition were 
Miss Foote at the Dove: 
the eye of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
the more interesting of the 
as follows: 

Life 
bound 


the bindings 
executed 
Bindery 


by 
under 


Some of 


The of William 
in brown 


ventionalized heart 


Morri 
pigskin, 
and other 


two vol- 
with 
motifs, Cob 
den-Sanderson style, done in blind tooling 
with ‘ Gaufred” “The 
Heuse of Life,"’ morocco, 
with powdered * Lyrics 
Brotherhood " 


econ 


edges. Rossetti's 
levant 


border. 


brown 
gold 
was 


in 
of 
in apple-green 
morocco, with wild rose border tooled in gold 
Mrs. Browning's 


tuguese 


levant 
“Sonnets from the Por- 
" appeared in brown levant moroc- 
co, with all over blind tooling. An English 
Prayer Book had a binding of white levant 
morocco, with blind tooling that gave the 
effect of ivory in finish The of 
William Watson were in brown crushed 
levant morocco, with delicate blind tooling, 
and Mabie's “In the Forest of Arden" was 
in a binding of brown levant, with border 
introducing blind tooling, red floral mosa- 
ics, and gold dots. Examples of the work 
of Miss Chapin and Miss Matthiessen, ad- 
vanced pupils at the bindery, also appeared 
in a separate case. 

In connection with the bindery exhibit 
there was also shown under the patronage 
or the Guild of Arts and Crafts, hand-wo- 
ven fabrics by Miss Marie Little, Sabatos 
rugs by Mrs. Douglas Volk native grass 
baskets by Miss Sarah Francis, brasses by 

E. Busck, and homespun “ kivers "’ 
mide by the Kentucky women of Berea 
College. Among those who are prominent 
in connection with the present manage- 
ment of the Nordhoff Bindery are Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Paul Leicester Ford 
George H. Gilman, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, 
Mrs. William G. Choate, Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, and Mr. Samuel! P. Avery. 


poems 


Mr. Barry’s Story in The Smart Set. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Will you be kind enough to let me explain 
in your: columns that the novel entitled 
“ The Congressman’s Wife,’ which appears 
in the January number of The Smart Set, 
with my name attached, is not printed as 
I wrote it, and is published as it stands 
against my protest? When it came to me 
in preof I found that the editor, Mr. Arthur 
Grissom, had made an appalling number 
of verbal changes, all unnecessary, many 
trifling or silly, several ludicrous, two con- 
taining errors of speech. In one instance 
the original phrase has been restored; but 
the other changes have all been retained. 
Some of them I did not object to, they 
were of so little consequence. I did won- 
der, however, why these should have been 
made at all. Three or four seemed to me 
to be improvements, though the language 
first used had adequately conveyed the 
meaning. The quality of the editing may 
be judged from this change. Where one of 
the characters, a young graduate of Har- 
vard, a Northerner, had remarked, *' Well, 
I guess it's all over,"’ the editor made him 
say ‘It looks like it’s all over."" When I 
objected to this phrase and to cther 
phrases, Mr. Grissom declared that he had 
‘merely edited the manuscript according 
to the elegancies of The Smart Set."’ I then 
tried to withdraw the story, but Mr. Gris- 
som refusgd to give it up. 

JOHN D. BARRY. 
New York, Dec. 20, 1900. 


“ The Solitary Reaper.” 


GEORGE, New York, writes to Ture New 
York Times SatTuRDAY Review: “ May 
Harris, in THe SaturRDAY Review of Dec. 
15, referring to the quotation from Words- 
worth, inclines to think it is from ‘The 
Solitary Reaper,’ which it is, being the 
first four lines of the third stanza of that 


poem. 
“<Pie Solitary Reaper’ is one of eight 


| friends. 





| Letters.” 


bindings were | 


will bz ready next week. 








THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 

“The World’s Work” for Jan- 

wary will be published on Thurs- 

day, December 27th. Like the num- 


bers which have preceded it, the 
| January issue is full of vital interest 
| and vigorous life. 


The subscription 
season is just beginning, but the re- 
ceipt already of about three hundred 
paid subscriptions datiy shows how 
fast the magazine is finding true 
Readers of The Times are 
invited to join this good!y company 
—ie-ms $3.00 a year. 
co om x 

The December numter of “The 
Monthly Review,” which we pub- 
lish in association with Mr. John 
Murray, of London, ccntains a re- 


| markab'e article by the Earl of Rose- 


bery, “ The Love Affairs of William 


| Pitt,” with many hitherto unpub- 


lished letters. For sale by news- 
dealers generally. 
# wt & 
The eleventh thousand of Mrs, 


| Seton-Thompson’s delightful book, 
“A Woman Tenderfoot,” 


is just 
ready. There are 200 illustrations 
and for a Christmas present its at- 
tractions are obvious. 
* » a» 
Miss J. L. Gilder’s “The Auto- 


| biography of a Tcm Boy,” is one of 
| those fortunate books which is read 


both by grown up ani children The 

illustrations, by Mrs. Shinn, are 

marveilously appropriate. The third 

thcusand has been exhausted. $3.25. 
Pad a» a» 

The English papers are teeming 
with dissensions and speculations 
about “An English Woman’s Love 
The Academy has set 
aside a space for free speech of pros 
and cons. One correspondent thus 
closes her letter: 

“I write ch’efly out of sympathy with the 
Fnelishwoman, and to save her piteous little 
ghost from the additional pain of hearing 
the reviews speak with harshness and injus- 
tice of the man whom she loved so passion- 
ately, and who, I fondly believe, did not long 
survive her.” 


A second large edition of the book 


»* wo om 

“The Furniture of Our Fore- 
fathers,” which is the only satis- 
factory book on antique furniture 


| published, is printed in this edi- 


tion: 50 copies on Jaran, with in- 
serted hand-painted colored plates, 
price, $200; 100 large paper with 
plates on mounted Japan tissue, $64, 
and the regular edition $16. The 
success of the book has bezn immedi- 
ate, showing the well-defined de- 
mand which existed. A circular on 
request, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO0., 
16th St. and 4th Ave., New York. 


poems gathered in Routledge’s edition, 1889, 
under the heading * Tour in Scotland, 1803,’ 
and the confusion M. H. speaks of arises 
presumably from the reaper being called a 
‘Solitary Highland lass, 
Reaping and singing by herself,’ 
while another of the poems is entitled 
‘The Highland Girl.’ 

“The quotation in the two editions of 
Wordsworth I have (one of them edited by 
Richard Henry Stoddard) has the word 
‘perhaps’ instead of * perchance,’ thus: 

* Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy far-off things 

And battles long ago.’ ”’ 


A Poem that Makes One Glad. 


JANE MARSH,PARKER, Detroit, Mich., 
writes to THE NEw YorK TImMes SATURDAY 
Review: “I am surprised that more is not 
said about the fine poem in the December 
Scribner—‘ Gloucester Moors,’ by William 
Vaughn Moody. Can it be that it will fall 
unnoted by a public that has so much to 
say about the ‘poor stuff called poetry 
given in the magazines’? Now I am wish- 
ing that you would ask your readers to 
answer the following question (put it in 
any form you wish): Which one is ‘ the’ 
poem of the leading monthlies for Decem- 
ber? And let us see how many will name 
‘Gloucester Moors.’ Ask for the line or 
verse liked best of the poem named. I econ- 
fess to never having heard of my poet be- 
fore. I know nothing about him, but when 
I read those verses I said, ‘ Here is a poet— 
the real thing; let us give thanks.’ And not 
one word about the poem have I seen. Call 
them out—your readers—and if I am the 
only one to name ‘Gloucester Moors,’ I 
shall be surprised and disappointed.”’ 


The December number of Pets and Ani- 
mals contains valuable hints about the 
keeping of pets, which has added interest 
through the illustrations. It has an at- 
tractive cover design by Bertha E. Ashby, 
with an appropriate accompanying little 
jingle, “Inasmuch as Ye Did It Unto One 
of the Least of These,’"” by Minnie Frances 
Brown. “The Thief Who Won the Prize," 
by Clara B. West, is a clever story, in 
which is,described a typical New England 
Christmas. ‘‘A Zoo Conducted by a Wo- 
man,"’ by Olive Hyde Foster, tells of @ 
peculiar Colorado enterprise. 





EDWARD FITZ-GERALD. 


A Biography of the Englishman 
Who Made Omar Famous.* 


Starting with a prejudice against the 
present life of FitzGerald, simply because 
it seemed that so reserved a man as the 
Laird of Little Grange should have been 
left to the seclusion he always courted, yet 
upon « careful reading of the 350 pages 
which go to make up the volume there is 
wealth of small details 
of merely gossipy 
episodes in Fitz- 
fs* ‘his 


such a 
absence 


revealed 
gind such 
domment upen certain 
Gerald's life—such, for instanté, 
marriage and consequent separation—that 
we lay down the book feeling dt contains 
nothing the world has not a perfect right to 
know that our estimate of the man 
must always be fuller and more just by 
reason of the added detatl contained in the 
present volume. 

Mr. VUlyde us his 
been largely obtained from private sources, 
well from biographical articles 
the published memoirs and letters of 
FitzGerald and others, the latter being 
open to us all A glance over the names 
of those from whom most of the informa- 
tion erning FitzGerald personally 
was obtained—Crabbe, Allen, Purcell, Law- 
rence, Woolner, Donne, Bernard Quaritch, 
and the Mr. Fox who was for three years 
FitzGerald s reader, will show how 
valuable must be the point of view of these: 


an 


and 


cells information has 


as as 


and 


con 


boy 


who knew him ‘well, 
his habits, who were 
us familiar with his generosity as with his 
eccentricity, who knew how tenderly he 
was beloved by his intimate friends, how 
sensitive he was to their sufferings, and 
how deeply he felt their loss. 


The 
by Mr 


ot 


Men and women 
who could describe 


volume also contains an introduction 
Kdward Clodd, at one time Presi- 
the Omar Khayyam Club of Lon- 
privately printed 
Grave,"’ the 


dent 
don and 
* Pilgrimage 
latter being 
volume. Mr 
Aldis Wright—to whom the world should 
ever be grateful—decided to publish, Fitz- 
Gerald's letters, which he thinks their writ- 
the thread 
are strung is 
the letters 
or eryptic, 
should 


ofa 
FitzGerald's 


author 
to 
incorporated in 


thinks that 


partly 


Clodd since Mr. 


contemplated, of 
which they 
some of 
more 

explanation 


er had neyer 


narrative or 


quite too stight, con- 
taining 
which 
have bee 
ume, had it been 
the public in entire 
matters alluded 
quite wisely 
do much 
tery surounding 
to Lucy Barton. 
The fact concerning 
presented Mr 


references less 


either need or 
n excluded from the published vol- 
thought best to keep 
ignorance of certain 
to. Mr. Clodd thinks, 
that Mr. Glyde’s book will 
in clearing away the mys- 
FitzGerald's marriag¢ 


and 
so, 


zood 


this as 


are 


marriage, 
of the sim- 
He says it was merely a case of a 
difference habits and disposition; 
orderly to 
her 


by Glyde, 
plest. 
wide 
the one 
the degree 
home and her 
the other 
rangement 
Unused to 
of life, FitzGerald 
bachelor, a stud 
his methods, even 
yrdial 


in 
almost 
about 


being neat and 
of prim 
own and her husband's dress; 
about all domestic ar- 
and utterly regardless of dress 
to the conventions 
lived too long as a 
and a .bohemian to 
had rather 


the 


fussiness 


careless 


conforming 
had 
nt, 
change love 
than a ce 
the marriage 
Bernard Bartor 
1ughter Lucy A 
tne 


liking been at bottom of 
was a 
among the 
Whittier 


one d poet 


Quakers befor« day of a 
he was lionized in his neighborhood in con- 
much good through 
who had much natural 
iltured woman with a 
to hold her 
Barton's 
the i: 


sequence society, 


which his da hter, 
ability 
mantr 
at all 
pension 
from the ile of 
live 
was s0 
Barton t con 


and ft 


Deve 
r th 
times Le 


bled her own 
and 


rived 


rnard alary 
come d 
ibled them to 
thjs 
that M 


together with 
his 4 ms, er 
but 
death 
sell the ple 
1ddition to 
of Selection 
oem to which Fitz 
sketch of 
enabled her 
After a few months 
of Hudson Gur 
Norwich, as chape 


well, 
hi 
to 


compara income 


diminished at 


pelled tures 
which, ih the 
i volume 
iphical Bernard 


ixed, to meet 


family Mr 
Hall 


to two your 


ron 
yomen mem 
emaining ith them for 


until tration for 
became neces 

fifty year 

Chiche 


edward 


ter, where 
FitzGerald, 
honeymoon being sp 
owed by t residence in 
of discontent came about 


had 


1 igr l 


fore man month 
ed. ; ormal 
Mr ! 


r husband's esti 


separation w 


‘itzGerald’s allowance from 


ite being a generous one 


This d for many years, 
ige of ninety. A 
of both, 


solution: 


he enjoys 
the 


dving re- 
cently at woman, 


mutual friend eems to have hit 


upon the true 


The 
lever, 


marriage was 
< both good 
neither fitted, I 
Each made to live 
peculiar disp 
Clever peopl 
home life 


but 
life 
from 
were, 
best 


and 

think, for mar 
alone, I should say, 

good as they 
always the 


Ilion, 
are not 


If ever there was a case of ‘‘s s is in 


the 


ucece 
life 
tmong his 
attained a high 
who lived so 
of his nelghbors 
of Woodbridge, 
life 
an eccentric bohemian, 


the silences it is shown in the of 
ounted 
est friend o many who 
position u world, but 
juletly that the majority 
in the little Suffolk 
where most FitzGerald's 


looked upon him as 


indeed, ¢ 


man who 
1 the 


town 


was spent, 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. Dy 
With an introduction by Ed 
ward Clodd, sometime President df the Omar 
Khayyam Club. 1900, Portrait, Preface, and 
Introduction Pages xvi.-359. Chicago and 
New York: Herbert 8. Stone & Co, 


THE LIFE OF 
John Glyde 





widower with this | 


ing book plate designed for him by 
| eray, 


| habits 
amount of money 
| expenses, 





| this 


} men, 
| past, 


|} Men 
| in 
} could 


} trains 


| shows 


in | 
Ss | ald’s 


| however, 


; by a 
dear- | 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


while others, Charles Keane tells us, even 
considered him daft. 


Mr. Glyde touches interestingly upon the 
main facts of FitzGerald’s life, which are, 
of course, familiar in these days to all lov- 
ers of the letters and the man’s charming, 
if whimsical, personality. Although it must 
be confessed that there are certain small 
details set dgwn in the present volume 
which would point to the fact that some of 
his little peculiarities might be annoying 
to say the least, as, for instance, when he 
invited, and not for the first time, a Mr. 
James Read, an old bookseller of Ipswich, 
with whom he often enjoyed long talks, to 
dine with him. . Mr. Read drove, over gt. the 
appointed-hour and day, to be told by the 
housekeeper that Mr. FitzGerald could not 
be seen, the latter writing him the next 
day: “I saw you yesterday when you 
called, but I was not fit for company, and 
I felt I could not be bothered,” which Mr. 
liyde rightly thinks equals any of ihe 
whimsicalities of George Borrow. 


The author also gives much detailed in- 
formation as to the formation and gradual 
development of FitzGerald’s many friend- 
ships; his life at the university, including 
the gatherings in the different undergradu- 
ates’ rooms every evening, where, over cof- 
and tobacco, the talk and fuh waxed 
high. Lord Houghton, in an address de- 
livered at the opening of “ The New Cam- 
bridge Union” in 1866, says of the men 
who were FitzGerald’s associates there: 
‘The members of that generation were, for 
the wealth of their promise, a rare body cf 
men, such as this university has seldom 
contained’; a glance at the names of a 
few of his friends, Allen, Thackeray, Sped- 
ding, Trench, Alford, Merivale, Blakesley, 
Charles Buller, Spring-Rice, and many 
others, well bears out Lord Houghton's 
statement A far from uninteresting por- 
tion of Mr. Glyde's volume is the attention 
paid to more or less detailed accounts of 
some of the men whose names are familiar 


fee 


|} to us through FitzGerald's letters, and yet 
the | 


readers, at 
The Ten- 


with whose careers American 
least, are not entirely familiar. 


} nysons and Carlyles were friends of a later 


period, while all through FitzGerald's life 


' the new friendships which meant so much 


to him were constantly being formed. 


Mr. Glyde's account of the awakening of 
FitzGerald’s interest in Spanish and Per- 
sian translations will be found very inter- 
esting, including the account of Prof. Cow- 
ell's accidental discovery in a mass of un- 
catalogued Oriental manuscripts of Sir 
William Ouseley’s in the Bodleian of a 
most beautiful Persian manuscript, written 
on thick yellow paper, with purple black 
ink, profusely powdered with gold. Cowell 
recognized it as an original manuscript of 
a poem by Omar Khayyam, of which he 
knew nothing; was much attracted by it, 
was FitzGerald, who visited the Bodleian 
to examine it. Later in the same year, 
1856, Prof. Cowell made a transcript of it 
for his own and FitzGerald's use, the lat- 
ter being so pleased with the poem that for 
a while it was his constant companion. 

Mr. Glyde’s account of FitzGerald’s home 
smal! rooms 
that 
occupied, 


life is interesting and curious 
so crowded with books and pictures 
even the chairs and floor were 
and it would seem he must have taken his 
meals standing. His books 
strong as his distaste for society; his libra- 


love of 


ry 


many languages and on a wide variety of 


as |} 


Was as} 








not being large, but containing books in | 


subjects, and even his eccentric habit of oc- | 


casionally pulling leaves or whole sections 
out of a book which he mere 
padding which the volume would be better 
without, would hardly detract from 
in the possession of one of his 
the charm- 
Thack- 
with its angel ‘a trifle unsteady on 
Another of FitzGerald’s 
the drawing of a 
from the 


considered 


pleasure 


treasures, containing, perhaps, 


her feet queer 


was considerable 
bank for current 
which, banknote by 
tucked 
various books 
After FitzGerald's 
thu by his exe 


love Mr. Glyde say 


banknote, 
of 
rtain 
t4u 
of 


were away between the leaves 


which stood in a « 


case death about 


wa rescued tor 


of books 


Sitting in the room in which some of his 
favorite volumes were stored he would take 
down a volume for the fifth or sixth time, 
and was as well pleased as if he were hav- 
ing a hearty shake of the hand froma dear 
old friend. He had much affeetion for 
his books as he had for a dog or any living 
animal He divided them, as he divided 
into sheep and goats, and those which 
were to him not dead 
spoke to him of men and times of the 
which had left their impression to en- 
the present. His favorites were those 
which the writers were transparent. 

and women who exhibited themselve 
the printed page, and with whom he 
hold sweet communion, as if they 
were bodily present in his room. * * * 
Books full of passion and tenderness were 
to him pearls of great price. Even a cur- 
ory perusal of his letters will show how 


he selected 


they 


rich 
in 


| extensive was his reading, how discriminat- 


ing was his criticism, and a library 
contained side by side John Henry New- 
man's ‘ Parochial Sermons,’ ‘The Qua- 
of Omar Khayyam Montaigne's 
“ Essays,’ and “ John Wesley's Journal ”’ 
his catholicity as well as eclectic 


which 


taste, 


The only portion of the book which seems 
unnecessary is the of 
will in an appendix, possibly 
to show the 
friends were remembered. 
letter from Lucy FitzGerald, written 
in 1865, which gives a very pleasant glimpse 
of the latter; followed by a partial bibliog- 


VitzGer- 
added, 
families of old 
This is followed 


transcript 


how 


| raphy, while a brief index adds to the use- 


fulness of this volume, which is attractive- 
ly printed on paper of a pleasing yellowish 


/ tint, but poorly and unattractively bound. 


Mr. Glyde’s volume 
to our knowledge 


can hardly fail to add 
of FitzGerald, the man, 


j and will be sure to send his readers to the 


letters themseives, with fresh appreciation 
of the delightful personality of the man 
behind them, 


things; | 


one’s | 


old | 
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Scribner’s for January 


A RICH NUMBER 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE begins the new year and the new cent- 
ury with a particularly characteristic and individual number, 
unusually rich in text and in illustrations. . 


RUSSIA OF TO:DAY. oe 
oH 'rO- 


;Mr. Henry Normap’s third article in big‘series of ‘* Russia 
DAY” describes ‘the’ Caucasus, and the-fllustrations feveal the ex- 
traordinary scenic beauties of that country. Many readers will say 
that this is the’ best of Mr. Norman's notable artieles thus far pub- 
lished. The author has certainly done no better writing than his de- 
scription of the scenes and people of this romantic region. 


MODERN ATHENS 


Another article, and one quite different from the ordinary descrip- 
tive paper, has for its subject “MODERN ATHENS.” It is by 
George Horton, for some years Consul at Athens and an authority on 
modern Greece, its people and languages. It shows in every line 
long familiarity with the scenes described and an affectionate inter- 
est in the subject. The many rich illustrations, by C. K. Linson, are 
the result of a visit to Athens made specially for the work. 


HENRY JAMES 


A third article, also descriptive, but quite different in character, is 
that by Mr. Henry James on “ WINCHELSB&A, RYE AND ‘DENIS 
DUVAL,'" which tells of the quaint old double town of which Mr. 
James is now a resident, and which forms the scene of Thackeray's 
unfinished novel. It is illustrated by E. C. Peixotto. 


THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN 


Of the stories in the number, “ No Sinecure,” by ©. W. Hornung, is 
especially noteworthy as the first of the NEW CRACKSMAN STO- 
RIES, of which announcement has already been made. It reintro- 
duces the incomparable Raffles with his friend and partner in in- 
trigue, the faithful Bunny, in a wonderful succession of hairbreadth 
escapes. The illustrations are by F. C. Yohn. 


THE ARMIES IN CHINA~ 


Mr. Thomas F, Millard, whose brilliant articles in SCRIBNER’S on 
the Boer War will be remembered by magazine readers, has been in 
China for some time acting as a correspondent to SCRIBNER’S. 
The January number contains an article of marked interest and dis- 
tinction, comparing the armies in China and reviewing military con- 
ditions there. It is illustrated from photographs taken by the author. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


There is a remarkable story of adventure on the China coast, called 
“THE PLAGUE SHIP,” written by Stephen Bonsal. There is also 
a siory by Mary Tappan Wright, and poems by Robert Bridges, 
Grace Ellery Channing, and Marguerite Merington. 


RODIN, THE FRENCH SCULPTOR 


Special note should be made of Mr. W. C. Brownell’s critical article 
on the French sculptor RODIN, an art contribution of unusual dis- 
tinction, which is illustrated by reproductions of a number of Ro- 
din’s most significant works. 


ADVERTISING DISFIGUREMENT 


An interesting article by Arthur Reed Kimball considers the subject 
of the disfigurement of nature in its various manifestations as ob- 
served in several countries and tells of the efforts that have been 
made to check it. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE 25 CENTS 


PENELOPE’S 
EXPERIENCES 


I, ENGLAND. ll. SCOTLAND 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Illustrated by Charles E. Brock 


“‘We cannot speak too highly of the pictures,—they 
‘are fascinating. All the charm of the stories is 
preserved in the drawings.’ N. Y. Christian 
Advocate. ‘* Captial and copious drawings,’’—The 
Dial, Chicago, 


EOOKSELLERS. 


AT ALL 


Two volumes, 12mo, $4.00 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


Boston and New York 


Women and the Wits 


By G, F. MONKSHOOD. 


A collection of epigrams and grave and witty sayings concerning women. 
The book is interesting from many standpoints, Thetext is printed in two colors 
and interspersed with half-tone portraits of famous beauties.— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

{2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. : 


A. WESSELS CO., 7-9 West 18th St., New York, 
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The Only Complete Saintsbury Edition Published io Ancien, 


(Others so-called ara fraudulent and incomplete.) 


B I ZAC A superb new edition of the “ WORLD'S 


GREATEST NOVELIST.” Soild direct from the 
publishers, on approval and on easy terms. Send 
—_—_— 


for free handsome booklet, 
The University Society, 


78 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 
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‘Monsieur Beaucaire” is a historical romance—historical only so far as its setting 
agrees absolutely with the custom and spirit of its tim: It is a cavalier tale of 
a in the days when Lady Muiry Carlisle was the most beautiful woman in Eng- 
and. 
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Monsieur Beaucaire 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated in Colors. Sixth Edition. 
Cloth I2mo. $1.25. 
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‘Monsieur Beaucaire was a clever and cool and interesting gentleman. as everybody 
may see who will be so sensible and so wise as to read the story.’’—Hurper’s 
Weekly. 

**It is invigorating to read such fresh and buoyant writing."--New York Timas Satur- 


day Review, 


Illustrated Books for 


SECOND EDITION 


American Fights and Fighters 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


“Likely to find thousands of American boys eager to read it, and which, when read, will 


make them proud of the race to which they belong.” 
—New York Mail and Express. 


“They arouse the reader to the highest pitch of admiration, . . . Wedo not know 
ot any historical story book which would be likely to prove a more valuable gift 
fura young man than this.’""—New York Times Saturday Review. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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NEW ENGLAND FAIRY TALES 


Yankee Enchantments 
By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


“One of the best, if not the best, of the books for boys that have recently come to our 
notice.’’——T7he Churchman. 


Co.'s Best Gift Books. 


“It is a novel of very rare and high qualities, vital with sincere and noble purpose.” 
Knoxolle Sentinel. 
“A delightful love story with no clouds but those which give April showers and pass 
away.”’—Philade!phia Telegram. 
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April’s Sowing 


By GERTRUDE HALL 


Illustrated and Decorated by Orsen 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 
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Lowell 
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“A beautiful book and a good story.’’—Bos'on Times. 
“A rippl.ng little story. of love, and patience, and wailing, with touches of comedy.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


the Younger People. 
“‘A VERY FUNNY BOOK.’’—Boston Transcript. 


The Jumping Kangaroo 


By JOHN W. HARRINGTON 


“A dainty and amusing volume of animal stories, pleasing to voung and old, and just 
the thing for a pretty Christmas gift.’’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

‘Author and artist have thrown a whole world of delight into their work, and the book 
is a rolliccing bit of play which every child and many an adult will thoroughly 
enjoy.”’—The Interior. 

48 Illustrations by J. M. Conde. $1.00. 
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Donegal Fairy ‘Stories 
By SEUMAS MAC MANUS 


Aseries of tales to make glad the heart of childhood, They tell of enchanted 
kings and peasants who lived in Ireland at the diwn of civilizstion. 


8vo. 


“The adult reader whose first impulse is to throw the book ¢side with a pooh-rooh of 
disdain, may anon fin! himself led on till he feels his lips first pucker and then 
break into broad smiles.’’"—The Outlook. 
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McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, New York. 


lilustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. Cl6th, 


12mo, $1.25. 


“ They are fine tales and'very prettily illustrated.’’— The Interior. 


“Linitless in imagination . ° . 
ups.’’—Cleveland W orld. 


40 Illustrations by Gustave Verbeek. Cloth, I2mo. 


a delight to any child and a wonder to grown- 


$1.25, 





MR. HOWELLS. 


His Per:onal Rezo'lections.* 


In Mr. Howells’s “ Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance,’’ which covers his personal 
recollections for the past forty years, will 
be found a book of peculiar charm, the rea- 
son for this charm being probably not hard 
to discover. United to the worldly wisdom 
and experience gathered during long years 
of a literary life, nm which he has passed 
through many phases—journalist, magazine 
writer, foreign representative, editor, poet, 
essayist, and successful novelist—he yet 
unites with this side of his character—a 
point of view and its result shown in many 
a volume of an autobiographical nature— 
the much less seldom seen freshness of 
youthful impression and a vivid recollection 
of the older men and women of the literary 
world and the strong influence they exerted 
upon the young Howells, of whom the pres- 
ent man says: 

If there was any one In the world who 
had his being more wholly in literature 
than I had in 1860, I am sure I should not 
have known where to find him, and I doubt 
if he could have been found nearer the cen- 
tres of literary activity than | then was, or 
among those more purely devoted to liter- 
ature than myself. I had been for three 
yearg a writer of news paragraphs, book 
notices, and political leaders on a daily 
paper in an iniand city, and I do not know 
that my life differed outwardly from that 
ot any other young journalist who had be- 
gun, as I had, in a country printing office, 
and might be supposed to be looking for- 
ward to advancement in his profession or 
in public affairs. But inwardly it was alto- 
gether different with me. Inwardly | was 
a poet, with no wish to be anything else, 
unless in a moment of careless affluence I 
might so far forget myself as to be a novel- 
ist. I was, with my friend J. J. Pratt, the 
half author of a little volume of very un- 
known verse, and Mr. Lowell had lately ac- 
cepted and had begun to print in The At- 
lantic Monthly five or six poems of mine. 
Besides this, I had written poems and 
sketches and criticisms for The Saturday 
Press of New York, a long-forgotten but 
once very lively expression of literary in- 
tention in an extinct bohemia of that city, 
and I was always writing poems an 
sketches and criticisms in our own paper. 

Mr. Howells adds a short prefatory note, 
in which he most modestly disclaims all 
idea of representing these celebrated men 
and women as they actually were, but as 
they appeared:to him, a certain amount of 


frankness about himself, being necessary to 
make of his own personality a background 
against which more important figures, could 
be projected, the result being a book which 
from start to finish possesses unusual 
charm, a fact clearly shown by the interest 
taken in these papers as they appeared 
from time to time in magazine form. 
Another important feature of the book is 
the fact that ground which would scem to 
have been so often well and thoroughly 
covered could be again gone over in such 


fashion tt fresh interest will be taken in} 


every page, and the volume closed with not 
only a wealth of new facts added to our 
knowledge of the men and literature of the 
past, but, what is much more important, with 
a feeling of getting closer to the personality 
of the writers described, and especially so 
in their younger days—a time when all men 
and women are most thoroughly differentiat- 
ed and when it is possible to approach most 
clearly to the real being. 

The book contains a wealth of illustra- 
tions, which adds greatly to its interest, its 
pictures being drawn not only from familiar 
sources, but containing so many which 
seem practically unknown to us, including 
photographs of the young writers whose 
faces as older men and women we are per- 
fectly familiar with, as well as of others 
whose personality and appearanee are al- 
most unknown to the general public. 
Among these will be found a most at- 
tractive portrait of Mr. Howells, taken in 
1860, and of BE. C. Stedman, of William Allen 
Butler, and of R. H. Stoddard and his 
clever wife, at probably about the same 
period. We see also the interlor of the 
celebrated bohemian café, Pfaff's, where 
the young Howells is grasping the hand of 
a Whitman whose features are recogniz- 
able indeed, but whose hafr, mustache, and 
beard seem too carefully arranged for the 
Whitman of the later days. Hale, Hildreth, 
and Theodore Winthrop are also shown in 
interesting portraits, while that of Francis 
J. Child will be found particularly interest- 
ing by many. Best of all, however, is the 
first likeness we have ever seen of a man 
whose more celebrated brother's personal- 
ity has cast his shyer self most completely 
into the shade—Johbn Holmes—‘‘a short, 
stout figure, helped out with a cane, and a 
grizzled head with features formed to win 
the heart rather than the eye of the be- 
holder. In one of his own eyes there was 
a cast of such winning humor and geniality 
that it took the liking more than any 
beauty could have done, and the sweetest 
shy laugh in the world went with this 
cast.’ It is strange how strong an appeal 
this little-known brother of the Autocrat 
makes to our fancy! It is possibly because 
all the well-known writers who were famil- 
jar with the Cambridge of a decade or so 
ago refer to John Holmes with so much in- 
terest, although his actual work in litera- 


‘ture was so slight that a hunt through bio- 


graphical dictionaries and encyclopedias 
‘fatled to reveal any mention of his name, a 
recent Atlantic article on’ Mr. Holmes, by 
Higginson, included later in the latter's 
“Contemporaries,” ably seconded by Mr. 
Howells’s present account, for the first 


time: giving us a good pen picture and pho- 


pies : e 
*LITERARY FRIENDS D A AINT- 
ene. A Personal Retroespec gare 


tograph of this most devoted of Cantabrig- 


jans. 

Other illustrations and tions in- 
clude views of the famous Old Corner Book 
Store, where so many celebrated feet have 
trod, and of the beautiful larch walk at the 
‘“* Wayside,’ Concord, the trees bordering 
it said to have been planted by Hawthorne 
himself. Although not usually a friend to 
extra-illustration, this volume suggests it- 
self as peculiarly adapted for the insertion 
of a few rare prints and autograph letters 
1eferring to the subjects therein treated, 


and collectors might do well to secure 
theets uncut for this purpose. 

When it comes to the text itself, one in- 
teresting subject succeeds another so close- 
ly that it is hard to decide what to speak of 
first. The volume is divided inte eight 
chapters, three of which are devoted to in- 
teresting studies of Lowell, Holmes, and, 
best of all, “the white Longfellow,” in 
which many a little personal touch will be 
found, throwing new light upon these men, 
not so much trom the literary standpoint 
as that of neighbors and friends, and 
as to their influence upon those students 
and neighbers with whom they were thrown 
in the daily happenings of ordinary life. 

Mr. Howells rapidly reviews the literary 
conditions existing throughout the entire 
country in his younger days and the per- 
sonal impressions made upon him by the 
celebrities of the time. Bayard Taylor, so 
prominent !n those days as traveler, lect- 
urer, and poet—his novels coming later— 
was the first celebrity—a disappointing one 
—to be met, although later he came to 
know him for what he was. 


The most interesting episode in Mr. How- 
ells's first visit to New England is the haste 
with which he sought the Old Corner Book 
Store and his glance over its treasures, be- 
fore being ushered into the presence of 
both Mr. Ticknor and Mr. Fields, the latter 
of whom was just looking over the maga- 
zine sheets of a poem by Howells, into 
which a fatal error had crept in its print- 
ing. The story of its tragic effect upon the 
young poet, its being ordered reprinted, and 
his relation of Mr. Ticknor’s counting out 
trom a bag of half-eagles the payment for 
this poem fs so well told that we have the 
fecling we must have been present at this 
interview. The interior view accompanying 
it is delicious, Mr. Ticknor, bag of gold 
mi in hand, the five half-eagles lying on 
iis desk, is looking at the young man, who 
is seated very primly and properly on a 
chair in the room's most remote corner, his 
whole attitude portraying what an honor, 
and at the same time ordeal, this looked- 
forward-to interview really was! 

Perhaps, after all, the most valuable por- 
tion of the present book is the chapter con- 
taining Mr. Howells’s first impressions of 
literary New York. The impressions made 
upon writers by Boston, Cambridge, and 
Concord and their writers is so much often- 
er told. And yet, after all, New York's 
early chronicle is soon set down, for what- 
ever the position our present city may have 
attained, New York was then far from be- 
ing a literary centre. However, Mr. Howells 
tells us that to be in The Saturday Press of 
that day was almost as great an honor as 
was an appearance in The Atlantic, for the 
time there being no other 4 compari- 
son. Fitz James O'Brien, Fitzhugh Lud- 
low, Aldrich, Stedman, and many others 
who wrote good prose or verse have ap- 
Ryered in its pages. Indeed, Harper's and 

Atlantic were the only magazines that 
og although The Independent, The Satur- 
zine 


des« 


Press, and The ker Maga- 
printed work without buying. This 
portion of the book is particularly interest- 


ing from its descriptions of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. H. Stoddard, of whose work Mr. Howells 
writes with keen judgment and discriminat- 
ing praise, and especially of the work of the 
latter, both as poet and novelist. 

Turn where you will in this charming vol- 
ume, new interest will be awakened. It 
will be found to appeal most strongly to 
those who know most about the places and 
people of whom Mr. Howells is writing, 
while to attempt to give a comparatively 
adequate account of the people and places 
he describes would be almost equivalent to 
preparing an index to the volume. The last 
chapter, ‘Cambridge Neighbors,” com- 
mences most delightfully: 

‘‘ Being the wholly lHterary spirit I was, 
when I went to make my home in Cam- 
bridge, I do not see how I couid well have 
been more content if I had found myself in 
the Elysian Fields with an agreeable eter- 
nity before me. At twenty-nine, indeed, 
one is practically immortal, and at that 
age time had for me the effect of an eter- 
nity in which I had nothing to do but to 
read books and dream of writing them, in 
the overflow of endless hours from my 
work with the manuscripts, critical notices, 
and proofs of The Atlantic Monthly. As for 
the social environment, I should have been 
puzzled if given my choice among the elect 
of all the ages to find poets and scholars 
more to my mind than those still in the 
flesh at Cambridge in the early afternoon 
of the Nineteenth Century. They are now 
nearly all dead, and I can speak of them in 
the freedom which is death’s doubtful favor 
to the survivor; but if they were still alive 
I could say little to their offense, unless 
their modesty was hurt with my praises.”’ 

An idea of the charm of this chapter may 
be gathered from a few of the names of the 
people described therein—Prof. Child, the 
personal side of whose character is so lit- 
tle known; Prof. Boyesen, whe dined with 
Howells, the young editor, and took “ from 
the pocket nearest his heart a chapter of 
Gunnar and read it to us"; Henry James 
the elder, Louis Agassiz, John Fiske, Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, Ralph Keeler, the author 
of ‘* Vagabond Adventures,” which Mr. 
Howells believes worthy of far more at- 
tention than it has received. Alas! it Is 
possible that to many, as to the present 
writer, this mention ts our only knowledge 
of the book, whose author represented a 
New York newspaper and disappeared dur- 
ing a Cuban insurrection of the early seven- 
ties. He also speaks of Forceythe Wiilson, 
author of a poem, “The Old Sergeant,’’ 
which Dr. Holmes often read in public dur- 
ing the civil war; John Holmes, with his 
oyster suppers; Dr. inte New England's 
historian; the poet Cranch, and one other, 
of whom Mr. Howells writes: 

“The literary Cambridge of thirty years 
ago could not be clearly imagined or justly 
estimated without taking into account the 
creative sympathy of a man whose contri- 
butions to our literature only partially 
represent what he has constantly done for 
the humanities. I am sure that after the 
easy heroes of the day are long forgot, and 
the noisy fames of the strenuous life shall 
dwindle to thefr essential insignificance be- 
fore these of the gentle life, we shall all see 
in Charles Eliot Norton the eminent scholar 
who left the quiet of his books to become 
our chief citizen at the moment when he 
warned his countrymen of the ignominy 
and disaster of doing aoe 

This volume ts attractively printed and 
bound, its illustrations being remarkably 

ood, while we have no hesitation in saying 
hat nothing else Mr. Howells has given us 
is so worthy of immortality, while to have 


written thus generously and pleseinatly, 0° 
well as with a freshness of interest 
seen in an older man, of the writers = 


and small of his own generation, 
achievement of which any man might 
be proud 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
Bipiuiocrarny.—The two new _ biblio- 
graphical societies in England seem to have 
quickly reached a very flourishing condi- 
tion. The Type Fac Simile Society, whose 
membership list was filled almost at once, 
its first publication, a 
forty-two plates, while 
the other the Bibliographical 
Society of Lancashire, is even more 
getic. Mr. Gordon Duff has prepared for 
the interesting paper upon 
* English Printed Upon Vellum,” 
while Mr. J. P. Edmond is preparing for 
publication a work he long had in 
hand, notes upon books printed by Sweyn- 
The first book to be 
will be a 
Caxton’'s 
Marie,” 
which 
to all 
valu- 


has issued 


handsome 


already 
set of 
association, 
ener- 
society an 
Books 


has 
Pannartz. 


this 
unique 


heim and 
published by 
fac of a 
** Commemoratio 
from a original 
must prove of great interest 
levers of early printing. The 
able return from a membership in a society 
of this nature is the pleasure and profit to 
be derived from a reading of its papers, 
books, and other publications, but a recent 
listing in a London catalogue of a com- 
plete set ot the London Bibliographical So- 
ciety’s publications for the first half dozen 
years of its existence shows the very pleas- 
ing fact that its issues have about doubled 
in value. The influence of socleties of this 
character is also shown in the rapid growth 
of bibliographical knowledge all over the 
world, and the consequent preparation of a 
portion of the book-buying public to take 
an interest in the reading and purchase of 
books of this nature, which are often some- 
what costly in price. 
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whole manufacture reflecting great credit 
upon the printers, Messrs. Hall & McChes- 
ney of Syracuse. The papers cover a wide 
range of topics; their author, Paul M. Ford, 
secming lover of Stevenson and 
Kipling, so many are the allusions to them 
found scattered through these pages, many 


to be a 


of the subjects being directly suggested by 
them, for instance, ‘* The Road of the 
Lovin Heart in Samoa, containing ‘a 
road in fact, a worn 
smoot a way we have of reaching certain 
ends."’ ‘On Going to Bed by Day" 
tinctly Stevensonian, while another paper 
has for its text Dr. Van Dyke's advice that 
aman should be governed by his admira- 
tions than his disgusts. The 
little volume may had Messrs 
Bailey & Svracuse, 
per copy, be 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1900. 


fied with 
dered the 


tion, the 
consequence, 


what he had written that he or- 
book withdrawn from publica- 
whole edition being destroyed in 
with the exception of a 
few copies only—perhaps a half dozen in 
all—which by a lucky chance were over- 
looked. These copies having been In sheets, 
are never out of binding, the two 
referred to above being the only 
ones of which the present writer has any 


seen 


copies 
knowledge. 


Mr. W. Carew Haziirt.—Mr. Hazlitt has 
been engaged during some time in drawing 
up what he proposes to call ‘' A New Essay 
on the Private and Literary Life of Shake- 
speare,’’ with notes on some of the plays 
and characters. It will form a volume in 
crown octavo of about 300 pages, and is ex- 
pected to throw a considerable amount of 
light on many aspects of the life and 
works of the poet. Mr. Hazlitt in the 
course of the last thirty years or more de- 
voted great attention to Shakespeare and 
Shakespeariana, and he has encour- 
aged to carry his scheme to completion by 
the recent appearance of a series of edi- 
tions of a life of Shakespeare by Mr. Sidney 
Lee. The new undertaking is pearly ready 
for the press. 


has 


been 


Sipney Lee's “ SHAKESPEARE” IN GER- 
MAN.—Most educated Germans pride them- 
selves, and rightly so, on their knowledge 
of iinglish. That a serious work of English 
literature should therefore be honored by 
a German translation is a great testimony 
to its worth. Such a compliment has just 
been paid to Mr. Sidney * Life of 
Shakespeare." The translation has been 
well done by Friulein Marthe Schwabe of 
Leipsic, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Richard Wilker, who contributes an ap- 
preciative preface, The volume, well print- 
ed and more tastefully gotten up than is 
usual with German publishers, is issued by 
Wigand of 
In his preface Dr. 
life of the 

lo the 
Shakespeare scholarship."’ 
therefore, was undertaken 
to bring the within the reach of 
widest possible circle of German readers, 
The original English work received unani- 
mous praise in the German press, and Dr. 
Wilker predicts a 
German 
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The translation, 


from a desire 


belong 


book 


very large sale for 
that 
Shakespeare 


still 


rejoices by this 
in 


in- 


edition and 
means the knowledge 
the fatherland will 
creased 

Dr. 
Mr 


of 


be further 


Let , 
the 
tating 
thinks 
the 
scholarship 


; demott 


sonnet 


tration 
the 


their use 
were 


that in 


form English imi- 
the French 
that so 


whole 


and Italians, he 
alter 


Shakespeare 


and 
clear a must 
ot 
also 


the 


proof 
of 
characterizes as 


point 

He 
especial interest 
the 
ampton 


view 
ot 
chapters dealing with 
between the Earl of South- 
the young Shakespeare, and 
with Shakespeare's posthumous reputation, 


relations 
and 


as well as the passages in which the sepa- 
rate plays are described, notably “ The 
Taming of the Shrew " and “ The Merchant 
Venice." Such recognition 
lish work on Shakespeare from a 


ol of an Eng- 
German 
critic should tend to influence and deepen 
the to be 
lishing Iingland 


many. 


good feeling 


itself 


which seems 
between 


estab- 
and Ger- 


JuLIAN RALPH.—Mr. Ralph has al- 
ternately well and then ill again from his 
overstrained nerves since he got back to 
from the South African war. He 
has been obliged to give up newspaper work 
for the time, but has found plenty of oceu- 
pation in making two books 
now finished in called ‘At 
Pretoria,’ and is a second collection of the 
letters he wrote from the war. 


been 


London 


and press, is 


More than 


half the book will be new to English read- 
being made up of original matter and | 


ers, 
of his letters to America, which have been 
reconstructed and rearranged. We have not 
heard whether this second book will be pub- 
lished in America or not. The other book 
upon which Mr. Ralph is at work is a novel 
attraction for the English-reading 
articles and the articles by famous men 
which were contributed to The Friend, that 
unique newspaper maintained by any army 
for an army on the immediate field of war 
at Bloemfontein. 

Among the contributors to this journal 
of one month's duration were Generals, 
blemen, journalists of Canada, 
and the United States, and such literary 
lights as Rudyard Kipling and Conan Doyle 
Mr. Ralph says that the two most plentiful 
things the newspaper were 
mistakes and poems by Tommy Atkins, but 
the military at 


con- 


no- 


in 


proclamations 
history 


alone 
picture of 
government of one 
The book will be 
and will probably 


copy, so as 


give 
und a the 
quest and new 


by another very 
be 


It « 


hand- 
sold at 
irrency 
and literary 
those 


done 
Sioa 


somely 
about to give 


among buyers of first editions 


curios, as well as among 
means who will de 
of its matter 
the correspondent 
to 
were Percival 


Gwynne of 


persons 
of for the actual 
As is 
chosen by 
edit The Friend 
The Times, H. A 
W. Buxton of Thr 
n Ralph. Mr 
Rudyard Kiplir g 
about the same 
chosen managing 
because he had enjoyed 
than the 
had been a printer, a 


ire it 
value reading 
known, 


toberts 


well 
Lord 
conduct and 
Landon of 
Reuter’s, F. 
Buxton was caller 
the little 


and Mr. Ra 


l away 
joined group at 
time, Iph wa 
paper 
a wider 
far as h 


experience others, in oO 


reporter, an 
s to his regret,a propri- 
Kipling went back to Eng- 
author-poet the 
of of 


confined his 


editor, and, doubtle 
etor, After Mr 
land the great 
permanent 
Iriendlies, 


uggested 

organization the ‘* Order 
to at first to 

journalistic comrades and himself. 


be 


The first one, | 


public. 
It is a compilation of the most interesting | 


Australia, | 


printers’ | 


| 
country 


a 
that | 
future, | 


the | 


the | 


Wiulker especially draws attention to | 
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| 
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The Best Selling Book in America 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


200th THOUSAND 


“The marvellous success of ‘Eben Holden’ is as 
much a compliment to the great American public as to 
the author. . . . ‘Eben Holden’ is a true book; it is 
pre-eminently a story of Americans for Americans. 
We have long heard calls for what should be the great 
American novel; here we have the nearest approach 
to it. In American literature we have now a perfect 
representation of a typical American character.”— 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Orders for 13,102 copies received in one day. 
43,000 copies sold last week, 


12mo, Gold Lettered on Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. 
At all Bookstores. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON. 


OUT TO-DAY 


The January Number of 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


The First Instalment of GILBERT PARKER’S Great Romance, 


“The Right of Way” 


and 
Part One of Prof. WOODROW WILSON’S 


‘‘Colonies and Nation.” 


4 Short History of The People of The United States. 
MAGNIFICETLY ILLUSTRATED. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


AMost Acceptable Christmas Offering. 
~ «LAiglon,” by Edmond Rostand, in 
French, has just been issued in a tastetul 
paper edition, One Dollar net; and in an 
attractive cloth cover at One Dollar and 


Fifty Cents net. 
If dealers cannot supply 


The work is on sale 


every where. 
the book, it will be forwarded promptly to 
any address by the publishers. 


BRENTANOS, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


FOR SALE AT 
ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


< ~~ 
Charming X 


Lave Stary 


A-fascinating 
romance of the 
days of Charles Il 





ON DON LITERARY LETTER. 


Writ Tue New York TIMES SATUR 


DAY REVIEW by 

William L. Alden. 
The 
Augustus 


LONDON, Dec. 12 
sixth volumes of Mr. 
autobiography 
Hare is well 
number of 


fourth, fifth, and 
J. C., Hare's 
appeared Mr. 
known the author of a 
books of 
irreconcilable 
In his 
Italy i 
the Italian 


have just 
as 
gutde more or 
the 
Italy 


of 


merit, and 
the kingdom of 
books the 
Sardinian King,” and 
is scornfully alluded to as the “ subalpine 
monarehy.’’ Also Mr. Hare is full of sym- 
pathy—in his guide books—with the Pope, 
and resents the fact that Rome is no long- 
The suppression of the 
fills Mr. Hare with 
in an Italian city a 


as enemy of 


King called ** the 


rule. 
in Italy 
and if 
widened or 
Mr. 
is rumored 
Mr. 
grief 
come to them, If 
rmally 
the 


done, 


er under his 
monasteries 
indignation, 
street is some pestilential slum 
Ifare’s grief knows 
that the royal fam- 
Hlare hostility 
misfortune 
Mr. Hlare would 
the kingdom of 
European powers 
Savoy would 
really 
seem hard that 
determined his 
the kingdom 
long as he 
he knows 
Let 


yield to the lo 


swept away, 
bounds. It 
ily Italy 
the greatest 


has ever 


no 


of feel to be 


and which 
only fo 
Jtaly as 
have 


“ognize 
great 
of 


peace of 


rex 
other 
the 
gin know 
means. It 
Mr. Hare 
hostility to 
can never 


house be- 


to what mind 


certainly doe 
should be 
Italy. Of 


prosper 


so in 
course 
80 disap- 
this 


hope 


prove 
well 
that 


of it, and, 
the 


lay 


of “ourse, 


as King himself. 
he 


and see 


us 
some may i 
that abstain 
Italy the 


recognized it, is a 


c of 


event for him 


when 


lo 


from recognizing all 


great powers have 
Mr. 


readable, 


cruel 
Hare's autobiography is cer- 
He has 


long and busy 


inistake, 
tainly 


ot his 


met, in the 
life, 


He 


course 


with many men, 


women, and ghosts. dearly loves a lord, 


and fate has been very kind to him in per- ! 


mitting him to know a of 


large number 
lords, and even more than one royal Prince. 
Of all the he has met he 
gossips in a cheerful way, and tells stories 
without number. Some of 
it must’ be confessed, 
character of those 
tea table by maiden 
years, but others 
As for Mr 
delightful. 
no 


people whom 
these stories are, 
very much of the 
said to be told over 
ladies of 
decidedly 
Hare's ghost stories, 
Most of 
one who 

the numerous volumes 
autobiography will deny 
are rather more 
his lords 


advanced 
amusing. 
they are 


are 


them are quite 


conscientiously 


new, 
wades 
of Mr. 
that 
interesting 


and 
thro 
Jiare 
Hlare’s ghosts 
than either 
people. 


igh 


or his middle-class 


Irreverent critics have made merry over 
the length of Mr. Hare's great 
raphy, have why it should be 
80 much longer than the autobiographies 
of other men. The answer is plain. The 
length of an autobiography may naturally 
be expected to be in proportion to the im- 
portance of its subject. Mr. Hare undoubt- 
edly thinks that the public ought to take 
more interest in his life than in the life ot 
any other man, for the reason that no man 
of equal importance has lived during the 
present generation. If the autobiography 
of Mr. Hare stretches out through half a 
dozen or more volumes, it -will only ap- 
proach toward doing justice to the great 
man who defies the kingdom of Italy and 
refuses to lay down his scissors and make 
peace with the “ Sardinian King.’ 


autobiog- 


and asked 


*,* 

Another humorous book—for looked at in 
one way Mr. Hare's interminable volumes 
full of unconscious humor—is Mr. Sam- 
uel Butler's translation of the “ Odyssey.” 
Mr. Butler will be remembered as the man 
who, a few years ago, made the astonish- 
ing discovery that the “ Odyssey,” instead 
of being written by Homer, was really 
written by a woman. In his new book he 
has made the additional discovery that this 
woman was a young laundress. Mr. Butler 
has translated the * Odyssey " into English 
prose, and it is only fair to say that while 
he occasionally makes his reader smile, the 
translation is on the whole a good one, and 
may attract readers who do not care 
either Pope or Chapman, Mr. Butler ap- 
pears to have been born without the ca- 
pacity to comprehend the existence of such 
a thing as humor. Asa consequence, he is 
at times extremely funny when he im- 
agines that he is serious and convincing. 
Could anything be more funny than the 
conception of the author of the * Odyssey "” 
as a young laundress? And yet Mr. But- 
ler never dreams that there is anything 
funny in it. Probably he will discover be- 
fore very long that this remarkable laun- 
dress wrote her verses on the cuffs of 
shirts sent to her laundry by 
clients. I need hardly say that I do not 
fully aceept his theories. My own belief is 
that the author of the “ Odyssey " was one 
of the i oa of Rome, and that he intend- 


ed it to be not a romantic poem, but a 
treatise on mathematics, 


are 


for 


There is a very pretty quarrel in progress 
tetween Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
who has gone to America on a lecture tour, 
and another war correspondent, 
two have each made 
severely upon the veracity of one another. 
The odds are largely in favor of Mr. 


Churchill, and most people rc . ? 
peoy are céntent'to | asked by writers who have already estab- 


| lished their reputations. 


accept his version of the matter, and to 


believe that his opponent did, as charged 
by Mr. Churchill, attack certain British 


officers unjustly. | Meanwhile, Lord Ross- | 


lyn has withdrawn hi# war book from cir- 
evlation, having ‘been compelled to admit 
that he, too, was in error, in what he had 


Hardlig Davis's 
ish officers held soners® at Pretoria. 
All of which goes to show that Lord 
Kitchener has good reasons for his dislike 
of war correspondents. 

*,° 


Wells is again attempting the im- 


written of cert other ete. Finally. ° 
eon of the daily Aes lished the other 
day a complete refi om of Mr. Richard 
p 


Mr. 


possible, and with his usual certainty of | 


success, He has begun a serious story 
concerning the “Two First Men jin the 
Moon.” Any one else grappling with such 


less | 
Italian guide- | 


kingdom | 


‘ | 
other 


the | 


Mr. ; 


her mate | 
| that offer a field to the explorer. 


and the ! 
speeches reflecting | 
| duetors of the magazines in question 


» ‘that are surprisingly good. 
against the Brit- | 


NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY, 


DECEMBER 


Ralph Connor’s Tales 


OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
50th THOUSAND 


tHE SKY PILOT 


Fleming 


would be certain to produce a 
stupid and dreary story, but, knowing what 
Mr. Wells has already with subjects 
quite difficult, we may feel sure that 
he will contrive to interest and impress us. 
Mr. Wells has so 


a subject 


done 
as 


long been in a delicate 
state wf health, which made it to the iast 
degree unwise for him to do any work, 
and has nevertheless poured out story after 
story, that T am inclined to believe that 
he is never so well as he is when the doe- 
tors solemnly warn him against the dan- 
ger of work. At any rate, I have ceased 
to be uneasy about him, and fancy that, 
sick or well, he will contrive to outlive 
most of us, 


°,° 


Reading Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s book on 
Haiti, entitled, ‘‘Where Black Rules 
White,’ I perceived that the United States 
had made a mistake in seizing the com- 
paratively prosperous islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, instead of the wilderness of 
Haiti. The Haitians have reverted to bar- 
barism, and have therefore no right to con- 
tinue in possession of a wonderfully fertile 
territory, which civilized colonists would 
soon make one of the richest places on the 
globe. If the United States had seized Haiti 
they would have conferred a benefit on the 
world at large, as well as on themselves, 
and no one could have found reasonable 
fault with them. Probably they will seize 
it some of these days, but it is a pity that 
they have not done so already. 

It is curious that within so short a dis- 
tance of the American coast there should 
be a vast region that is almost as unknown 
as Central Africa was a few years ago. 
Haiti is never visited by the explorer or 
the tourist, and of the rea! condition of the 
people in the Interior o1 the island we know 
nothing-—or, rather, nothing except what 
Mr. Prichard tells us. He has made a very 
interesting book on Haiti and the Haitians, 
and has made so clear ine savage state of 
degradation into which the negroes have 
fallen that sooner or later some civilized 
power will improve them off the surface 
of the earth. Mr. Prichard had a happy 
thought when he decided to go to Haiti. He 


} has since gone to Patagonia in search of an 


extinct animal, which some naturalists be- 
Heve not to be extinct. Haiti, however, is 
even Jess known than Patagonia, and it ts 
one of the few places still left on the earth 
Now that 
Mr. Pritchard has drawn attention to Haiti 
it will not be very long before Haiti ts 
either annexed by ihe United States or be- 
comes a German colony 


°,° 


Looking at several of the cheap maga- 


zines the other day, I noticed shat not one 


|} of them contained a single article by any 


the entire list 
unfamiliar to 
means that the 


well-known writer. Indeed, 
of contributors’ names was 


me. This of course con- 


be- 
lieve that it is not worth their while to 
pay the prices for contributions which are 


Evidently the re- 
sult justifies this belief, for the magazines 
sell well, and though their contents are 
certainly not as generally interesting as 
those ef the other maguzines, they are not 
devoid of interest, and probably satisfy 
the taste of the class of readers which pa- 
tronize such magazines. Besides, these 
magazines not infrequently contain stories 
For example, 
in a recent Christmas number of a maga- 
zine, which certainly has no reputation in 
the literary world, [ found asstory by a 
new writer which was In every way admir- 
able. Of course the writer will before long 
make his way into the higher-priced mag- 
azines, and his prices will rise, as they 
ought to. 
*,¢ 

I ought, perhaps, to say that the maga- 

zines to which I refer are not such maga- 


zines as Harmsworth and The Royal, both 


‘RALPH CONNOR knows his ground well. 


He 


writes of the cowboy and frontier trader as living 


realities . .. 


“ Stirs the 
Blood Like 
Bugle 
Calls to 
Battle.”’ 


depict 


He recognizes in them traits 


which only the man who knows these men can 
There 


is no novel dealing with 


the rough existence of seemingly rough cowboys 
which can approach it in the charm of its telling, 


its pathos and beautiful descriptions.’’—San Fran- 


cisco ‘Bulletin. 


DOES 


POPULARITY 


TELL 


TEN THOUSAND A WEEK 


ARE NOW BEING SOLD. 


{00th THOUSAND 


BLACK ROCK 


RALPH CONNOR uses a pen dipped in the very 


colors 


“As Rare «°: 
as a 
White 
Black 
Bird.”’ 


script. 


and tones of the 
It touches just the chords which vibrate 
luxuriously in the popular heart.—BSoston 


canyon and sunlit hills 


Tran- 


‘*With perfect wholesomeness, with exquisite 
delicacy, with entire fidelity, with truest pathos, 
with freshest humor he has delineated character, 


has analyzed motives and emotions and has por- 
trayed life.’’—St. Louis Globe-‘Democrat. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. EACH, $1.25. 


H. Revell Company, 


New. York: 158 Fifth Avenue. Chicago: 63 Washington Street. 


of which, although they are sold at a low 
price, differ in no important from 
the sixpenny magazines. 

I happened to mention last week that the 
neighbors of Mr. Swinburne believe that 
the reason why he takes a morning walk 
in every sort of weather that he has 
been left an annuity on the sole condition 
that he never this walk. To-day I 
saw in an American paper that the true 
explanation of Mr. Swinburne’s morning 
walk is that he is allowed by his physician 
one glass of beer each day, provided he 
waiks a certain distance in order to earn 
it. The next explanation of the poet's 
walking habits will probably be that he is 
turned out of the house every morning by 
his friend, Mr. Watts-Dunton, with whom 
he lives, in order that Mr. Watts-Dunton 


may have an extra morning nap. 
W. L. ALDEN. 


respect 


is 


misses 








Calendars for 1901. 
Unlike many calendars offeredin former 
those for 1901 
artistic, and, in many cases, literary, merit. 
| They are not, as a rule, merely picture cards 
of bright colors, but have a repose and dig- 
nity about them which is certainly attrac- 
tive to the refined mind. FE. P. Dutton’s 
calendars are presented in many forms, 
some with turn-over ieaves bound in ribbon, 
others in three or four fold drop, and 
others, still, are the so-called block calen- 
All these calendars are designed by 
well-known artists and are printed by the 
famous color printer, E. Nister of Nurem- 


years, seem to possess real 


aars, 


| burg. Among those having turn-over leaves 
is representing four reproductions of 
famous paintings by Rembrandt. Another, 
entitled ‘‘ Youth and Beauty," presents six 
beautiful female figures by H. Ryland. In 
this are also “Gems of Beauty,” 
“The Landseer,”’ consisting of twelve turn- 
over leaves containing beautiful reproduc- 
tions in color of Landseer's masterpiece; 
‘Sweet Memories,’’ “ Golden Leaves,"’ &c. 
Among the block calendars is the “‘ Phillips 
Brooks,” the ‘‘ Dickens,” the “ Shakes- 
perean Year,"’ the ** Musicians,’ the “* Long- 
fellow,’ and ‘‘ Day to Day,” each contain- 
ing a pertinent quotation for every day in 
the year. The Duttons also have a number 
of dainty flower and damestic pet calendars 
which either dainty or comical, or 
both. 

The principal feature of the Frederick A, 
Stokes Company calendars is the fact that 
many of them contain important repro- 
ductions of water-color paintings by sev- 
eral well-known American artists, and are 
hence essentially American. Thure de 
Thulstrup is represented by twelve fac 
similes of his paintings of out-door pict- 
ures; Paul de Longpré has some new floral 
paintings In fac simile; E. W. Kemble has 
provided a “‘ Cake-Walk Calendar” with 
six humorous pictures of “ coons" done in 
colors; Malcolm Stewart shows a “ Calen- 
dar of College Athletes,” reproduced from 
his oil paintings, and Maud Humphrey 
has made four charming pictures showing 
bridges of 1775, of 1815, and 1860, and of 
to-day, respectively. Miss Humphrey has 
completed another calendar ("The New 
Humphrey Calendar’) of children of the 
Revolution, comprising an amusing series 
of pictures of little children in costume, 
‘playing at” the great personages of the 
Revolutionary period. In photogravures, 
some excellent prints are provided in a 


one 





series 


are 


| 


| 








.and Sichel 


“THE MOSHER 
BOOKS.” 


The following are among 


the choicest of Mr. Mosher’s 





editions for this season: 


MARIUS THE 
Sensations and 
Pater. 2 vols. 
on Van Gelder 
Price, $8.00 net. 


| 

| CHILD CHRISTOPHER AND GOLD- 
ILIND THE FAIR. 3y William 
Morris. 450 copies on Van Gelder 
hand-made paper. Price, $2.50 net 


EMPEDOCLES ON ETNA. By Mat- 
thew Arnold. 450 copies on genuine 
Kelmscott Press hand-made paper. 
Price, $2.50 net. 


EPICUREAN: His 
Ideas. By Walter 
Quarto. 450 copies, 
hand-made paper. 


THE STORY OF DAVID GRAY. By 
Robert Buchanan, 400 copies, small 
4to, on Van Gelder paper. $1.50 net. 


All Books Postpaid; Immediate Delivery Guaranteed’ 


4 CUMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, | 


THOS. B. MOSHER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 





calendar entitled ‘‘A Calendar of Notable 
Art,” giving of works by 
Vandyke, Greuze, Bouguereau, Hoffman, 
In calendars with half- en- 
gravings there are also “‘ A Calenda” of Fa- 
vorite with pictures of Maude 
Adams and othere; a new calendar by Ar- 


copies famous 
yne 
Actresses,”’ 
chie Gunn, depicting scenes in the day of a 


and “Omar Khayyam 
after drawings by George T. 


girl in society, an 


Calendar,” 
Tobin. 

R. H. Russell's calendars for 1901 include 
the Millet calendar, consisting of. twelve 
reproductions of Millet's work with deco- 
rated borders, by Daisy Fletcher, together 
with appropriate verses; “The Zodiac Cal- 
endar, with twelve reproductions in color 
of the signs of the zodiac, humorously 
treated by Chester Loomis; the Pickaninny 
Calendar,’ being twelve lithograph repro- 
ductions in colors of humorous drawings by 
i. W. Kemble, and “* Animal Calendar,"’ by 
Frank Verbeck; the ‘* Wenzell Calendar,” 
with four photogravure reproductions by 
A. P. Wenzell; the ‘ Elizabethan Calen- 
dar,” arranged by Fitz Roy Carrington, 
being reproductions of quaint rtraits 
of poets in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
together with selections from their verse 
appropriate to the month; a * Revolution- 
ary Calendar,” by Ernest C. Peixotte, and 
“ & Joyous Journey Round the Year,” lene 
an allegory, by Gillette Burgess, decorate 
in colors by A. Garth Jones, and pre- 
sented in ancient almanac form. 

Among the various college calendars is 
one designed by the students of Bryn 
Mawr, the cover design of which consists 
ef two figures in cap and gown holding a 
lantern between them with a view of Pem- 
broke in the background. Each season is 
represented by a full-page illustration in 
color. There are also appropriate head and 
tail pieces for each month. The calendar 
in form and design is thoroughly suggest- 
ive of cultured college life, for there is 
nothing harsh, or, indeed, amateurish, & 
the production. The drawings are excellent 
and the colors yed are soft and hare 
monious, 
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MUNICIPAL ART. i} 


| A Conference in Washington Look- 
ing te Improvements in Amzri- 
can Cities. . 
The cause of municipal art in the United 
States received an impetus in Washington 
st week. There were coincident meet- | 
| ings of distant but entirely harmonious | 4 BY 


organization at had at heart the artis- 
Standard Editions be Meneame tiie Seiesieden althin: And 
juainniiieid | te conning Seaetbet ‘st “many” walesients Edmund Clarence Stedman 


|; un this subject, the interchange 
| and suggestions by those who have studied | 


A Superb Gift Book 





Ch e S ll S far and carefully, and who are hoping | § The Book is a large crown octavo, handsomely 
OLCS SMALL QETS | mucn, ana, finatty, the adoption of vrect- | A yeinted and bound. Price $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; 
Hit | definite lines of work gave promise of a half calf gilt top $5.00; tree ealf or levant, $6.50. 
| beginning of a National movement that ’ ’ 


} e . . 
| may have large results. To the banquet recently given in honor of Mr. Stedman in 


Fi ne B 1 n d 1 ngs Mor several years indie ations of an awak- New York Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie sent the following letter: 


j ening to civic aspirations in an aesthetic | 
Ene. O00e, Seek Growmg seen. Fee ‘*T sincerely regret that I cannot express by my presence 


} they have been sporadic. They have ap- | > ¢ > . . “ 
peared officially in the formation of Mu- | at the Authors’ Club this evening my affection for Mr. Stedman 


Rare Editions | Micipal Art Commissions, and in the pas- | and my appreciation of the significance of the nobly-conceived 


} suge of State laws providing for an an- | ° ' a aa G . ? i 2 
ait | nual expenditure by cities for art. They and patiently-executed work which h: has now completed by 
| have appeared popularly in the formation | the publication of his ‘American Anthology’ Wa.aen I re- 

ot Muncipal Art Societies, of village and | 


SSS 
Al the NEW BOCK j neighborhood improvement associations, in | call the sympathetic insight, the scholarly thoroughness and the 


the banding together of local art societies | broad catholicity with which he has surveyed the field of Eng- 


‘av in representative and strong city federa- | fi oo Pe atry < sainforce ‘a 7 > “10 
“FCRIBNERS Sahn. tei tly aetnedt “aienienk ‘Siena axl lish and American poetry and reinforced his judgment by rich 
Re good taste In advertising and in building, | and ample illustration from the two literatures, I cannot escape 


. ‘ 
153 Fifth Avenue in the founding of Tree Planting Societies, | # the conviction that he has given us in these four vo'umes a 


in demands for clean streets, and for the . ae: F . oi 
| suppression of soft-coal smoke. There has searching and luminous record of the deepest life of the English- 


4A Sure Cure been thus revealed a widespread and ur- speaking peoples during the nineteenth century. He has traced 
THE TRIBUNE For the Blues | gent interest; an army of willing workers ~ Pap 6 —_ r - 2 
for the cause of town improvement. There | their spiritual tendencies and estimated their imaginative 


4 Laughs 
“s PRIMER & one ee Tlmutes. | bas ‘Gots npcacrignoe ns ry i and in achievements in that art which is the most sensitive and inti- 
‘newspaper and periodica iterature a vis- | : . . . 
mate of ail the arts of expression. For such a service, entirely 


By Eucene Frew. dition of the ‘Tribune | ¢ papers eye 
*rimer is printed on the | ion of an attainable City Beautiful. 
pee rete peagtiors | The problem now is to co-ordinate the | f apart from his other work, we cannot too highly honor him, nor 
nen cloth, with original | Many interests, to marshal the scattered . 
iy Beye egy tel | forces into one mighty army, to make too generously re ecognize what he : has done. 
des, The text is ilus- | available the experience of any one body ‘The four volumes referred to by Mr. Mabie are; 
pe lle eo | for the neat of all the others, and by ‘ 
xpressly for this edi- | trained and skillful leadership to prevent | AnAmerican Anthology,$3.00 | Poets of America . . $2.25 
ion, making it a most | needless waste and diffusion of effort. The 
Con as come, by baal | transformation of local municipal art en- A Victorian Anthology, annie | Vistorien Poets sec te $2.25 

prepaid, deavor imto a National movement by this ae 

lenrvA. Dickerman &Son | means is no idle dream. In one way or 


Reray A-rencrnanason. BOSTON, MASS. | another it has been realized in Europe. Sold by al Bookseliers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Leasing sch ae N. B.—A Handsome Pos- , e 
ter free with every copy, | In Belgium, Italy, and England there are 


| great national societies for the improve- HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ment of towns, and in every country 


there are some men of recognized leader ; It East I7TH Sre cET, New YorxkK 
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Down- i own | ship in experience, taste, and judgment 


| to guide by counsel the high but untrained 
At Washington last 


B 3 ry { wishes of the many. 4 ; . . 
usiness en. | week there was the beginning of serious | W2° formed by the Architectural League | it, free from the embarrassment of the 


America this committee on municipal flesh 
| 
| 
} 
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‘After All’ is too sad and too tragie, 
and yet it is full of the masterly poetry 
which infuses all that Mrs. Trask writes. 
The others, * Evidence,’ ‘A Just Man,’ 
and ‘S. P. Q. R.,’ remind one in their un- 
likeness, yet likeness, of the play of an 
electric fountain. Just a shower of rubies, 
diamonds, emeralds, and pale amethysts, 
then a shower of pearls. Then higher and 
even higher up to the light they fly, and 
fall and rise again, and as the light shines 
througn the water, so we see love filter 
through nature, giving it all that it has to 
redeem grossne . to make patience id 


| 
{forts to make such leadership available | of 
Do you know that we have all the \ ; “OV nts . ists of ni , 
new books at less than publisher's in the United States. improvements. It consists of nine men 


pricen? | The American Institute of Architects, in 
We are at your elbow, National convention assembled, adopted a 

ts | number of resolutions bearing on this 

71 Broadway, Corner of Rector St. ape One resulted in the appointment of 
| 


from various cities, and not all architects 
In fact, its Chairman is Mr. H. K. Bush- 
Isrown, the sculptor. The committee is de- 
igned to furnish just the expert leadership, 
the experienced counsel, and co-ordinating 
power of which there is now so great a 
~ ton, Eames of St. Louls, and Glenn Brown | "ee! among the workers in the United 
| 1, ue ‘ at. LOUIS, & 4 ’ it : a ‘ f The 
T. J. McBRIDE & SON, | of Washington, to formulate and present | States for beauty of town and city. si 
. i > A ‘ > 3 . sion, a 
Booksellers | to Congress a bill providing forgthe ap- committee had an enthusiastic session, anc 
§ | i , i $ determined upon a line of action that 
In the Areade, 71 Brondways, N. Y¥ | pointment of a committee to consider and : ap aa ‘ a 
¥, N.Y, “i } -_ nularly knowr sw r. 
- | recommend a comprehensive plan for thx nou m uke <aihes Harly ce? a 4 Ss a sph 
s s ess . ‘ause ) elvie art, m 
| improvement and continued development, | - He se ' soars : the pete ular in- | Virtue sweet, to take away the dreariness 
: : 1 ster at -rease : yuls - 
| topographical and architectural, of the City re e atbens po} | of commonpl . to fortify the heart 


ores : ¢ ‘Tr, an £ calling 
terest in the matter, and that, by ca % | against grief and disappointment. Such is 


5 | of Washington. There is great hope that * ; ‘poet stag (anaes: of. | ‘ 
DON T FORCET | the bill will be passed, for it is made per- | attention to books on varlo paar E love, and such its learned lessons, as pores 


> we e ‘ ' the subject and to a volume that is shortly | trayed in this daints - itt) ' 
that you get F with every c | tinent by the large number of public build : 3 aye In this dainty, unusual little vol- 
y get FREE every copy of = to appear on the subject as a whole, should | ume which has fallen from the hand of a 


VENGEANCE Is MINE 1 i ings under consideration. Another resolu- make available all data on current munici- prophetess fitted to prophesy.” 


4 . , | tion petitioned the Senate committee to 
a beautiful platin 4 2 , om val ar deavor. It was resolved, also, to | = 
I um print of the | permit no changes in the present White pel:ert enveavor 


cae he , : j : wrepar ief gener: suggestions and in- rf . . 
heroine, Kate Ingleby \ eiauke GHGl ‘Commeee calle ts fa ata.) Dreeen betes pened se . - — ‘Stringtown on the Pike’ 
structions for e guidance o e l Cc. 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CoO, “an architect or architects whose educa- | ***U¥ct? uw RAYMOND FULLER AYERS writes to 


tion and experience have been of such char- NEW YORK Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 


committee, consisting of Messrs. Boring 


Telephone 1690 Cortlandt, or write us. Free oe ; , 
phe Post of New York, Coolidge of Bos- 


sry in New York City. Send for lists. 


S» there is earnestly begun a National cru- 
sace for greater beauty in towns and cit- |; . The eecent- review in ‘yous cnbinia cal 

a movement whose small beginning ‘Stringtown on the Pike," by John Uri 
ins dignity from the standing of this ! yjoya, while noting 1 "aia iets 


: “The vita} quality of the beok ache ent Deautes ner get to obtain: ‘satis- Sormittee; both in its membership and in | point e narrative, hi: assed over a 
is the great love of Dr. Heriot. | “tory, "sults from the work under | tne source of its appointment, and from | predominant feature whi ny mind 
e ” aken. , rosa al ager fiek hat awai 3 

Noble and true, it CONVINCES | Phe value of these resolutions, that are vices Kiar aria: 
by its tenderness, and by its | nominally of specific application, to th CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 
supreme victory over seif.”’ | general cause of town and city improve- | pe 

—Public Op says ‘ elt, ! ment, is not merely in the safeguarding |} ‘ ‘ 

bli ! inton say of John Thisselton ic par gh Meg ige N NNR L Se R Be * Lessons in Love.” 

By MARIAN BOWER. HENRY HOLT & Co. | * “iD can at & eee 

$1.50 | wruty 


ind widely seen example From that point Yor«K tes SaturDAY Review of 


| 
} | 
“lof view there attaches National inter¢ rask’s ‘ Lessons in Love": 
| ! t Trask must be 1} 


so to yublic eeting is el n | Look yy Watrina . 4 iiled 
Have You penn use to a public m ng that y h fears Fee ing Rigger roger 


{ Washington on the evening of Dee. 13, 
: : wt : mind o original and so thoroughly 


acter as will give assurance that such al- 
erations or additions will neither mar the 





It is in the foree of a striking MRS SHERWOOD writes to THE 


considering the grouping of the 


bh Ny 7 ' ’ “ph nique that the reader rarely knows what 
building the landseape, and the statuary speedier She has gathered together. 6 
of the city A ge audience of both number of stories locate, evanescent, yet 
men and women, mainly in evening dress, | gull of meaning. 1 live attracted at 


it with eager interest and enthusiasm tention in the magazines and have been Te . ‘ bade tage 

a o fing ijoymen ‘ 
{ from 8:30 o'clock until nearly twely listen- | talked about for the last half decade. They | ojoc ore wantor urder i | aie ‘ 

Fol! 1 ing to four illustrated talk Th were | 4re somewhat baffling in places, and one generacy, and tk inder to the 

KS IN | by * Howard Walker of Boston, Edgar | Wishes that she had made the purpo : } unnal Xe s rimin viciousne 
. i ; oo ] ‘ t or secor reading we find | muc o be reg » ar 
Funn ville V. Seeler of Philadelphia, Frederick Law | Clearer: but on a second readi Ww wuts be be regretted Ts; 
: ; a hae that it was our ear that was deaf, and not —— es ant aby 
B F s Olmsted, Jr., and H. K. Bush-Brown ker purpose which wae obbcur } fKentuck should know better 
y . OPPER | While the general subject wa Washing- “hr F ‘ "ae : os t's ' 2, that ‘Stringtown on the Pike’ sho 

ee f | In the * Acts and Entr’actes,’ a beauti- | marred by the exploitation of a char 
rece, $1.50. ton, much was aid, of course, of wider | gy! little tory of Baireuth, this purpose, | whose prototype may be found in 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St N.Y application. In this connection, importance | which recedes and comes again, is espe- | prize ring or at a dog fight, and the ev 
= is further to be attached to the resolutions inlly wpparent. It is too delicate to di ae + es of eal author p ‘bility associatec 
i ’ Cis : with a nauseating mental picture. Such @ 
presented to Congress last week by the | sect, (as well cut up a butterfly,) but it ! ture the ing ve . 
ewe owe » } / - picture a 1 roasting alive of a negro 
i q> AU i HORS. ine Arts Union of Washington, with the | !* full of research into the mystery of the wretch as sometimes occurs in the South 
* E ‘My . 1 an heart of which Mr. Lloyd write nd is the or 
1 rs ‘ ndorseme e Fine Arts Federation | ®¥man hear t a i 1e W t 
will ty liberal royalties to writers of fic- indorsement of th wn ‘Hall D , . bl nati 1 I | l I 
, = 7 | e t Mark,’ which attracted atten- | Diot on ir national emblem of justice und 
I r suitable for book form, | of New York, of the Municipal Art Society he * Ha lark racted areal liberty : ci 


ised, and copyright cured . ' z . ; Ss . : tion when it first came out, ts an entirely) 
eller, Chicke ‘ome Home of Baltimore, of the Maryland Historical different, more material, story, and comes 


Society, of the National Sculpture Societys t ‘ 1 
. ‘ , . ty, very €% ) @ a tragedy, almost the o'd 

H. BLANCHARD COMPA | aeichAS TEER papi shel Marte gMtlceeie Bhs Bie aad. 
Publishers, 268 et a of the Architectural League of Americ , | story of shutting up Ginevra in the chest. | , 
and of loeal architectural societies in all It gives a powerful picture of the horrors | ‘ retul revisec ito I vo volumes, 
SUP parts of the country. This resolution urged | of suspense, and is a wonderful examplk of th Stevenso letter vhich will be 
of the good English which Mrs. Trask al- sold at 6 shillings « : ot only will this 
Be wants made only on the advice, or, at least, on the a bev 2 co 3 coca dal Marie and announcement prov of interest to lovers 
pect my 50,000 rare | approval, of an expert commission to be her cooler, more didactic John, are ad- | of Stevenson who are: Tes blessed with over- 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John s : ae | mizably done. We are very glad when the | flowing purse it will be of interest to all 
ham, Bnetand composed of archilects, landscape archi- locksmith arrives lovers of the letter rom the fact that the 
soos — —-—- | tects, and sculptors of National reputa- | «© But the gem of the eight stories is the | MeW 4nd cheaper issue will contain a num- 


of is AMOUS PERSONS l tion; « "ec er th: suk 0 n all ‘Be nd.’ ful 1 es , | ber of new letters to Mr. George Merediti 
} tion; ind it recommend hat such com ene called fevond, full of th subtle and to Kipling. This revised edition, which 


iG igh nd Sold, os A 
AUTOGRAPH ean ght and Sold | mission be appointed by the President | contrast of a quick-witted, gifted woman will be in two crown Svo. volumes, will be 


> 7h OR. BENJAMIN, — | 
LETIERS d ‘Broadwa New York of the American Institute of Architects, wedded to an honest son of toil ‘A crash, the fourth English edition of these famous 
wean SEND FOR PRICE LISTS the President of the National Sculpture | @ Stirring crash, a railway accident lets | letters, the first edition having long since 


' ° 7 : son : 16 ) old at a considerable premium 
Society, and th President of the National free two imprisoned oul And ther on I 4 I : 


Heinigke . , 1c 2 8 | the other side, Gladys meets a spirit who . 
& Bowen, MEMORIAL WINDUWS | Academy of Design. aacchhte tia” Ml” eelinks  G orak Equity. 
ew o ry ore ; + 30 > % : : ars , , , ot ‘i 
- But more Ln ip oe Nees than even stretched hand— But it is profanity to an- one Man's <— orm k reap, 
ag these crowding events was the meeting of | tej ‘ >» uwakening. T is » | A portion ould he Keep, 
ape 5 = a patient ih ye eipate the awakening. This story is the - Jy ; 
oD. eI k'S A} 3 J ’ | ‘or > glear o ge le 
Ce USA ROCESS EIT ALN a National committee at the Arlington on | gem of the book. Treading on the verge Fee Sf Be mos 60 get the woes, 


elucidated by inscriptions and coins, $2. CAM- | ’ The other mau will say he stol® 
BRIVGE Vines, U2 Reade | Wriday the lith. Some months ago there , Of that other world, it mates spirit to spir- | Sa ” JOHN B. TABL 
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“MAYA: A Story of Yucatan,’’ is a tale of 
love and adventure, in which the scenes are 
laid amid the abodes of that wonderful peo- 
ple whose ruined cities are to-day the noblest 
monuments of aboriginal art. The period is 
that of Spanish invasion, and the Maya 
Princess, who is the chief feature of the 
story, will hardly fail to awaken in the mind 
of the reader a warm feeling of sympathy and 
a “miration 


G.P,PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 W.23dSt.,N.Y, 


HoLipay GIFTS. 


Fine Bindings, 
Rare Books, 
Objects of Art, 


Framed Subjects. 


The extent and richness of these collec- 
tions will well repay a visit to my galleries. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE 


6 WEST 33d ST., 


(OPPOSITE THE WALDORF) 


BRENTANO’S 


All Books at sweeping 
reductions from 
Publishers’ 


Open Evenings Until Christmas. 
31 UNION SQUARE, 


Limi led Editions. 


IN MEMORIAM. $3.50 net. 
BOOK OF OMAR AND RUBAIYAT. $1.75 net. 
STEVENSONIANA. $2.50 net. 


Send for Catalogue. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 West 22d St., New York 


prices. 


OFFICE MAPS 


We make a specialty of fitting up offices of 


bankers, brokers, manufacturers, and merchants 
with outfits of commercial maps. We carry a 
large assortment of our own and leading Puro- 
pean makers in sheet form, and have facili‘ies 
for mounting in any form desired. Special cases 
and rollers made to order. Send for catalogue. 
Correspondence solicited 
RAND, MceNALLY & co., 
142 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 


ssP)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—Phila. Item. 


Mr. Lang’s ‘Fairy Book for 1900. 
THE GREY FAIRY BOOK, 


Edited by ANDREW_LANG. With 82 full- 
page plates and 27 illustrations in the 
text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, cloth, or- 


namental, gilt ec 2.00, 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, N. Y. 


A new novel by, the guthor of ‘ Miss Car- 
michael’s Conscience,’’ 


MARR’D IN MAKING. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN; with frontis- 
ie by KE. Plaisted Abbott. Cloth, ornamental, 


B. LIPPINCD OTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, ilade!phia. 


A Beautiful Handy-Volume Edition. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


12 Volumes. 18mo. With Etched Frontispiece. 
By UND H. GARRETT. a 
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NEW YORK, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Winston 
now lecturing in this 
uted a striking 
Roberts to the 
World's Work, 
hand study of 

Churchill wa 
Afric: 
Dr. 
the 
ot 
around 
while 


Churchill, who 
has contrib- 
character sketch of Lord 
January number of Tt 
upon intimate, first- 
great soldier while Mr 
spondent in South 


Spencer 
country, 


based 
the 
a War corre 


will have a long story 
ntitled "A 
story i 


which 


Mitchell 
iry Century, € 
Th 
2 curious sitnation, in 
stealing a purse, 

diamond ring in its place 
ber of this magazine will also contain: an 
article by Jacob A. Riis, called ‘* Hamlet’: 
Castle,"’ of the illustrations which is 
a fac simile of a page from the town 
ords of Elsinore, chronicling a yisit 

English who then (1685) or 
were the poet's colleagues. 


Weir 


in Janu: Com- 


edy woven 
a thief 
leave a valuable 

The same num 


Conscience.”’ 


of 


one 


rec- 


actors 


later 


A new 


joy I 


edition of La 
Knew and Four 


urence Hutton’s “A 

Dogs will shortly 
sued by Harper & Brothers under the 
of ‘‘A Boy I Knew, Four Dogs, and 
More Dogs,!’ which will contain much 
matter. 


title 


new 

The life of Henrietta, daughter of Charl 
I. and the Duchess of Orleans, is being 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. under the 
“Madame.” The author is Julia 
Cartwright, (Mrs. Henry Ady.) This issue 
which is a new and cheaper edition of the 
English work, is illustrated with half-tone 
and photogravure pictures. 


of 


An illustrated edition of ‘‘ Bob, Son of 
Battle,’ will be presented in a few months 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The pictures 
will be by Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore, who 
has gone to the North of England to make 
sketches of the scenes in which the story i: 
The unillustrated edition of this book 
is now selling near its thirtieth thousand. 
| Everybody, of course, is acquainted with 
the story of how the book proved to be al- 
most a drug in the market until nearly six 
months after publication. Since then it has 
enjoyed a steadily increasing sale. 


Mr. Will M. through 
the Abbey Press a limited autograph edi- 
ticn of a smal!) volume entitled ** The Mis- 
takes of Authors." Mr. Clemens’s experi- 
ence author and newspaper writer for 
severul ycars has afforded him an excellent 
crnortuuity to find what he calls mistakes 
in most masterpieces. Writers, living and 
are placed under the same micro- 
Having read the mistakes of 
ones, the literary aspirant of to- 
day is expected to realize the value and 
import of the book as applied to his 
own work in the future, 


Clemens is issuing 


as 


dead, 
scope. 


the big 


once 


ince 


first issue of a new pub- 


fourth 


In January, the 
lishing firm at 141 West Twenty 
Street, New York, styling itself The Royal- 
Columbia Press, is to be a book of fiction 
from the French of George de Fontanges 
by Deshler Welch, called “ The Story of 
Louise The publishers announce that it 
is at once absorbingly dramatic, clever, 
origiral. The scenes of the story are at 
Paris, Monte Carlo, on board of a yacht, 
and at Tangier. Louise is a woman of 
Paris; it is her perfidy and a young man’s 
duplicity that provide the story. 


and 


We find that ‘“ The History of the United 
States trom the Compromise of 1850," re- 
published in four volumes by the Macmillan 
Company, embraces the years 1850 to 1804, 
not 1850 to 1862, has been erroneously 
stated. Mr. Rhodes's work covers both the 
development of the political impasse which 
ended the war and the complete history 
the civil war itself. 


as 


ol 


been kept of the growing 
of *“‘Eben Holden,” by Irving 
Bacheller, in the following figures: In a 
single day, Thursday, Dec. 15, the sales ex- 
ceeded 13,000 copies, while the five business 
days from Dee. 8 to Dee. 13 showed total 
sales by the Lothrop Publishing Company 
33,000 copies of the novel 


A record has 


pcpulartiy 


0; 
It is a gratifying sign of the times 
note that the translation which will short- 
ly appear in London of Prof, Seignobos’s 
“Political History of Contemporary Eu- 
rope,’’ of which we made mention a week 
ago, drew its inspiration from this coun- 
try, the translation, which will be used 
over there already having been published 
in this country by Henry Holt & Co. and 
edited by Prof. 8. M. Macvane of Harvard 
University. 


to 


An interesting article showing the work 
so far accomplished in the -New York 
tunnel appears in the current number of 
Collier's Weekly from the pen of Mr. J. 
B. MeDonald, the contractor. The text is 
accompanied with illustrations from photo- 
graphs of the work abeve and below 
ground, There is also a story by Frederick 
Palmer in this number entitled ‘ Marry- 
ing Out of the Army,” the scene of which 
is laid in the Philippines. 


Volume III. of the eight-volume edition 
de luxe of the works of Walter Pater is 
ready at the Macmillan Company. 

The first New Testament volume of Dr. 
Alexander Whyte's series of Bible char- 
acters is soon to be published by the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. Dr. Whyte is the 
senior pastor of the Free St. George's of 
Edinburgh. In this historic church Hugh 
Black, the author of “ Friendship,” of- 
ficlates as associate pastor. The present 
volume is the fourth series of Dr. Whyte's 
“ Bible Characters," the period here cov- 
ered being from Joseph and Mary to James, 
the Lord’s brother. The book contains 
sketches, among others, of John the 
Baptist, Nicodemus, Thomas, Pontius Pil- 
ate, and Mary Magdalene. 

i 

Owing to the fact that many persons are 
inquiring ,whether James Lane Allen's 
“The Mettle of Your Pastures ” announced 
a year ago was finally published under the 
peda Biche A aM gnats we make the 

The,,Mettle of 
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29 


any 


1900. 


will probably see 
Spring. It has 
certain reasons, 
yut "* The 


some time in the 
withheld as, for 
to bring 


light 
been so far 
Mr. Allen wished 
Reign of Law "’ first 

the history of book- 
the record of Ben 
Gen. Lew Wallace's 
1900) are about +,000 
3; of those 18M; the 
about 2,000 ahead 
and so on back to 1880, when, 
as everybody knows, for a few years only 
a few hundred copies of the book were dis- 
posed of. Since then, however, over 700,000 
copies have been 
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by 


of 
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The 
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elling 1 
Hiur 
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those 1SUS 


sales 

during 
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sold. 


the Royal 
formed by 
living in Korea. 
Dr. H. N. Allen, 
sponding Sec- 
Gale No doubt 
the trans- 
Korean 
read 
t meet 
elected 
Rev 
the 


Asiatic 
Amer- 


Korean branch of 

y has just been 

and HEnglishmen 
American Minister, 

the council. The Corre 

is the Rev. J. S. 

‘hall volume 
actions papers 
Several papers have been 
ire in preparation. At the firs 
three honorary members were 
Mr. W. G. Aston of England, the 
yhn Ross, D. D., of Mukden, and 
Rey. William Elliott Griffis, L. H. D. 


oon have a of 


or valuable on 
theme 


and 


Zechariah *’ is the title of a 
by A. C. Gaebelein, published 
Fitch. The text has interest 
theologian and the layman. 


Studies in 
small volume 
by Francis E 
both for the 


by 
neat 


‘Angel's Wickedness, a True Story 
Marie Corelli, is being presented in a 
ldmo volume, with lined margins by 
ter R. Beers of this city. It is the story 
a little girl who hated God, that is, * she 
hated what seemed to her poor unenlight- 
ened mind the wanton cruelty the inex- 
orable fate that foreed her father to starve 
and die.’ It is a tale 
a particular message 


of 


of 


at Christmas time. 


Noyes, Platt & Co. have 
a well-bound little volume entitled 
ficial Illustrated Catalogue Fine Arts 
hibit, United States of America, Paris Ex- 
position of 1900.’ The material is presented 
upon rubricated pages. We have diagrams 
of the pavilions where the exhibits were 
held, together with the names of the United 
States Commission, &c. Brief 
oceupy the first fifty 
and then come the titles of the pict- 
Following is a complele index and 
about fifty pages half-tone pictures 
illustrative of the most distinctive work 
exhibited in the American galleries, 


just published 


** Of- 


notes 
book, 
ures 


pages of the 


of 


‘The Childhood of Ji-shib, 
Albert Ernest Jenks, is 
something after the manner of Kip- 
ling’s ** Jungle Book,’ but from the point 
View of a North American Indian who 
looked at things from an Indian point 
and who knew the wild animals, 
exist in tradition, but 
appeared to the Indian mind. 


the Ojibwa,”’ 


t an Indi&fin tale 


ny 
told 


ol 


view, not 
as they 


actually 


as 


Flowers of 
miscellaneous 


Thought 

volume of 
ted by Cecilia M 

publishes the book It 
subjects aspiration, character, comfort, 
consolation, &c¢., and the collection repre- 
sents wide and discriminating 
the very best writers, well as 
long searches through unbeaten paths. 
A “ Foreword” has been contributed by 
Margaret E. Sangster, who aptly indicates 
the nature of the extracts by saying 
‘Many a busy woman, cumbered with the 
; incidental to homemaking and house- 
finds that she has little time for 
books, but she can now and then, 
moment, herself with 
of thought.”’ 
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‘The Register of the Military Order of 
Foreign Wars the United States, 
tional Commandery," has just been issued 
for the year 1900. It is bound in red, yel- 
low, and bive cloth, and includes 
records of the present members of the 
der who have fought in the foreign wars 
in which their country has been engaged. 
The New York Commandery, which 
the list, was instituted in 18 and*incorpo- 
rated in 1895. The book contains the ree- 
ords of nearly 1,000 commissioned officers 
serving in the Spanish war. 


of 


A volume entifed ‘‘ The Sanity of Mind,” 
which G. P. Putnam's Sons are to publish 
next week, is intended as a popular demop- 
stration of certain human phonomena which 
are most useful to know. Abnormal tend- 
encies are fully illustrated and interpreted 
in a way that can leave no doubt in the 
reader's mind. The complete title of the 
book is “Sanity of Mind; a Study of Its 
Conditions, and of the Means of Its De- 
velopment and Preservation.’’ The author 
is Dr. David F. Lincoln, author of ** School 
and Industrial Hygtiene,”’ &c. 


The Fleming H. Revell Company has pub- 
lished a number of books especially for the 
benefit of travelers or prospective travelers 
in Palestine as well as for those who wish 
to study the country without going there. 
As this is the period of the year when so 
many are planning a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, mention of these volumes 
seems timely. The Rev. Dr. Robert Laird 
Stewart's “ Land of Israel'’ embodies the 
results of the most recent researches in 
Palestine. The book contains many maps. 
“Jerusalem, the Holy,” is a charming 
book for the traveler. It is written by Ed- 
win S. Wallace, late United States Consul 
at Jerusalem, and contains a brief history 
of the city and an account of its present 
conditions, political, religious, and social. 
The two little books, entitled, ‘The Hoty 
Land in Geography and History,"’ by Town- 
send MacCoun, contain 154 full-page maps, 
and descriptive material of interesting char- 
acter. Three other volumes of value are 
“Bible Manners and Customs,”’ by the 
Rev. G. M. Mackie; “ Through Egypt to 
Palestine,”” by Lee S. Smith; “The Fifth 
Gospel, or the Land Where Jesus Lived,” 
by the Rev. Dr. J. M. P. Otts, and “ For- 
bidden Paths in the Land of Og." The last 
named book is the most recent of these 
publications, and is an account of unusual 
travels-in the little known er east of 
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‘NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 


By Edward Stratemeyer 
famcus OLD GLORY Series. 
Between Boer and Briton. 


Relating the 
of 


ad- 
two 
boys 
Transvaal 
war, 
illus. 
bound, 


a 


STRATEMEYER 


t. Pau 
Ona to ekin ; > 
Or, Old Glory i in China. 
; Chin e ' Haden: ; 
in emblematic cover 
ieyer has on to the 
very best stories 
in line with the 
Portland, Me 


True to Himself; 
Or, Roger Strong’s Struggle for Place. 


An interesting home story, for girls as weil as 
boys Cloth, illustrated, price $1 
‘True to Himself’ is a capital 

at Work, N. Y. 

» Himself’ may boast of ¢ ap and 

t racterize few modern juveniles,’’— 

an, N. ¥ 

1 NEW VOLUME IN THE OLD GLORY 


Old Glor 


stor} 


Churehnyr 


ERIES, 


The Campa gn of the Jungle; 
Or, Under Lawton Through Luzon. 


Handsomely illustrated and bound Price, $1.25. 
t in with Under Dewey Manila, A 
Volunteer In Cuba, F 12 in Cuban 
W: Under Otis in the Philippines Price 
$1.2% ach. Set of five in a box, $6.25. 
The boys re ~~ Old Glory Series, 


"LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston. 
An illustrated booklet of Mr. Strate- 
meyer'’s successful juveniles will be 
sent for the asking. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
AT AUCTION. 


TI entire stock of rich. standa 
tained in store at 148 FULTON STREET 
Bre We W will be seld at public sal 
at ‘ ck every day, exce 
evenir and ontinuing 
until the ent » gstoc is 
yther choice \ } 
of the publ 


con- 
near 
ning 


icatior if ‘Hou hton 
Appleton & Company, Ha or & 
Mead and other leading 
7 Browning Irving 
tandards in choice 
Britannica, Dictionaries, 
tible Huxley Darwin, 
Spencer; a few slightly damias 
now open for examination Visi 
positiy ind witho 


EB s 
FULTON 8. 


YORK. 


148 ‘NEW 


7] REWARD OE PRINCE 
CHEERFULNESS 


BY 


RUTH LEWINSON 

A CHARMING 

FAIRY STORY. 
the style of Pilgrim's 
Cheerfulness a grand con- 
queror over Temper and Error The idea is 
admirable.''—I yn Journal. 

7 pages. 75 cents. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Puabtisher, 


Sot & t SIXTH AVE... NEW YORK, 


‘An alle 
Progress, with 


gory after 


llistress 
Penwick. 


Only a Novel, 
But a Good One. 


Chas. Frohman thinks enough of it to 
assume the direction of its dramatization. 


“* Nore “striking than any 
history can possibly be . -. - 
more entertaining than any 
fiction.” LITERARY WORLD. 


THE COURTOT MEMOIRS 


2.00, 

Jaroness, with 
and of the 
in Prussia, 


2d Impression. Svo. 
love and adventures of the 
vivid aecounts of “ The Terror,’’ 
Courts of the beautiful Queen Louise 
and of the First Consul in France. 


HENRY HOLT& CO.,= ~~ 


The 





Manuscripts in all branch- 
es of literature, suitable for 
publication in book form, 
are required by an estab- 
lished house. Liberal terms. 
No charge tor examination, 
Prompt attention and hon- 
erable treatment. “ Books,” 
| ¥ oo 23d Street, New 

ork. 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dictkens’s and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large type, 
easy to read. Size 44 by 6% Inches, and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine. Prospectus 
mailed free on request, or books sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. THOS. NELSON & 
SONS, 37 Bast 18th St., New York. 


To | 
Authors 
ac onmied | 


Publishe r 


MENTAL NUTS—can you crack ‘em? 

KNOTS—companion to above. 

Each gontains 100 Cateh or Trick Fepblems, 
with answers. GREAT ENTERTAINER 

Mailed for 10 cents each. Home Supply Co., DST 


152 Nassau St., N. Y. New catalogue of novel- 
ties free. 


GENTLEMAN OF BUSINESS EXPERIENCE, 
energy, and éducation, with offices in butlding 

owned by him in central business section of city, 

wants te reprgeant in Rear i ae ea 

reputable rences: 

AAdrews DU VAL & ROMGBRS. 308: N. 

&t., Baltimore, 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 


New 


HOLIDAY 
BooK«s 


New Illustrated Books 


RULERS oF tHE SOUTH 
SICILY, CALABRIA AND MALTA 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’'S “interesting, even fascinating,” historical 


account of stirring deeds and Sicilian legends. 
2 vols., cr. 8vo, $6.00 net. 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS 


CLIFTON JOHNSON'S companion to “ Among English Hedgerows,” 
so very popular last year; a picture of peasant France, as was that of 
rustic England. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.25. 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS ~— 


KATHARINE LEE BATES!’ interesting experiences in a tour of the 
Spanish provinces after the war. Cloth, cr. &vo, $2.25. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL Skaver AFTERMATH 


JAME3 LANE ALLEN’S most popular short stories, with delight:ul 
drawings by HUGH THOMSON, illustrator of an alluring “ Cranford.” 
Onz volume, cloth, $2.50. 


ELIZABETH Anp HER GERMAN GARDE 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER, are two of the most popular books of 
the season, yet have neither plot nor story—simply the freshness of all 
out-doors and the charm of German home liie, — Illustrated from 
photographs Cloth, $2.50 each. 


AND ITS 
SEQUEL 


Illustrated Books for Children 
THE APRIL BABY’S TUNE BOOK 


With the story of how it camz to be written, by the author of “ Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden,” with colored illustrations by KATE GREEN- 
AWAY, and music, Cioth, sq. J6mo, $1.50 net. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK 


MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT'S contribution to the Christmas 
delight of the little boys. OLIVER HERFORD’S 80 drawings prove his 
appreciation of such delicious nonsense. Sq. 16mo, cloth, $1.50, 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS 


MRS. WRIGHT’S first favorite among the younger nature lovers, 
“a cup of delight to inquiring minds.” (/ndepzndent.) 


And its Sequel WABENO, THE MAGICIAN 


Another nature story by the same author, who adds in this the 
alluring charm of Indian legends. Each, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


THE REIGN OF KING HERLA 


WM. CANTON’S selection of captivating fairy tales with a colored frontis. 
piece, etc., and drawings by CHARLES ROBINSON, The first volume of 
a series, True Annals of Fairy Land. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 


HELMET AND SPEAR 


ALFRED J. CHURCH’S new paraphrase of the later wars of the Greeks 
and Romans, like bis “ Stories from the Iliad.’ Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. 


Standard Works 
ROMAN ART 


FRANZ WICKHOFF on some of its principles and on their application 
to early Christian painting. Edited by Mrs. S. A. STRONG. With 14 
plates and numerous text illustrations, Imperial 8vo, cloth, $8.00, 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART 

FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D. D., late Canon of Westminster, has illus- 
trated the Life of Christ by reproducing works of sacred art. With 
all the illustrations of the $6.00 edition. Cloth, $3.50 

THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY 
OF ECONOMICS, POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
RICHARD T. ELY, Ph. D., General Editor. Each, half feather, $1.25 net, 


NEW VOLUMES ESSAYS in the MONETARY HISTORY of the 
GOVERNMENT IN SWITZERLAND UNITED STATES 


By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT By CHARLES J, BULLOCK 
NATIONALSTUDIES!INAMERICAN LETTERS 
GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, Editor. 


THF CLERGY in AMERICAN LIFE and LETTERS 


By DANIEL DULANEY ADDISON 


12mo, cloth, gilt tops. Each, $1.25, 


THE HOOSIERS 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


THe MACMILLAN 


Use this convenient list when you are 
sending orders to your bookseller. 


COMPANY’S For 


| CHRISTMAS 
GirtTs 


Religious Books 


THE INFLUENCE or CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE 
BY DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, pastor of the Plymouth Church, 


Brooklyn. A study of the new Problems in the church in American 
society, Cloth, 12mo, $4.50, 


JESUS CHRIST Anpd THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


BY PROF. FRANCIS G. PEABODY, Plunmer Professor of Christian 
Morals, Harvard University. An Examination of tie Teaching of Jesus 
in Relation to Problems of Modern Social Life. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS 


SHAILER MATHEWS, University of Chicago, General Editor. ‘‘ Schol- 
arly, yet concise and inexpensive handbooks. ”*—(Cbristian Advocate). 


Cloth, each, 75 cents. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
NEW TESTAMENT 


TESTAMENT 
BY BENJAMIN W. BACON, D. BY EZRA P. GOULD. Author of 
D., Professor of New Testament 


“A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
Interpretation, Yale University, 


mentary on the Gospel of Mark.’’ 
THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BY HENRY S. NASH, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge; author of “ Genesis of the Social Conscience,” ete. 


Biography and History 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


HAMILTON W. MABIE adds as its sub-title, Poet, Dramatist and 
Man. “Almost unique in Shakespeare literature.”—(Prof. STODDARD. ) 
Invaluable. Fully Iilustrated. Ooze calf, 8vo, $600, 

HISTORY oF THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 

JAMES FORD RHODES' standard work, recognized as “ the one work ” 
on the civil war “ for the student or general reader,” is just readv ina 
new edition of the four volumes published. Cloth, $10.00. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE at THE HAGUE 

AND ITS BEARINGS ON INTERNATIONAL LAW AND POLICY 


FREDERICK W. HOLLS, D. C. L., a member of the Conference, gives 
in this the first adequate, authentic account issued. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00, 


STAGE COACH ann TAVERN DAYS 


MRS. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S Iatest book should certainly be added 
to any shelf holding, as every good American book shelf should, her 


HOME LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS 


An authentic, even fascinating, re-creation of old time ways, as is said of 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS 


“interesting, full of human nature, touched throughout with a detight- 
ful sense of humor.”’’—( Chicago Tribune). Each, buckram, $2.50. 


New Novels 
IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 


F. MARION CRAWFORD has again taken an entirely new field and 
given in it a romance as good as his best. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 50. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
RICHARD YEA AND NAY 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S masterpiece ; 
to the utmost degree,”’ say the best critics. 


THE REIGN OF LAW 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S marvellous story of a man’s struggle with his 
faith—of the most vital interest. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE HOSTS oF THE LORD 
MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL’S Jatest story of modern India; rich with 
military color, marvellous in its insight into native life, “an absorbing 
story,”’ says HAMILTON W. MABIE Cloth, 12mo, $3.50. 


WHO GOES THERE? 
THE STORY OF A SPY IN THE 
B. K. BENSON'S great story of the civil war. 
many months. A treat to the veterans, 


** Colossal, enthralling, stirring 


Cloth, {2mo, $1.50, 


CIVIL WAR. 
The best war story for 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Firta AVENUE, New York. 





